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moral ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN.—Under the of Miss LOUISA 
PYNE and Mr. W. H . WILL OPEN for the 
Fifth Operatic Season, MONDAY, October Ist (and during 
p nda with W. Vincent Wallace’s Popular Romantic 
LURLINE. The Libretto by E. Fitzball. In 

<* the Scenery gh last Season, will be added an 
entirely New Mechanical and Scenic effect, by Messrs. 
Grieve and Telbin. LURLINE: Count Rudolph, Mr. W. 
he merge Mr. Lyall; Rhineberg, Mr. Henry 

Wharton’ (his ); The Baron Truenfels, Mr. 
Grattan Kelly ; wel Mr. H. Corri: Ghiva, Miss Leffler 


Li 
oe “NATIONAL ANTHEM.” Conductor, Mr. 
Mellon. A NEW OPERA, composed expressly for 
this theatre by M. W. Balfe, will be produced during the 
Various novelties are in preparation, in which 
SManager, "Mr. Edward ‘tivling;, Acting Slanoger, Mr. 
Mr. ; nager, 
Evard Murry. The eter by Messrs. Grieve and 
Doors open at Half-past Seven, commence at Eight. 
Balle ts. Private Boxes, £4 4s., £3 3s., £2 2s., £1 Ls. 6d., 
£1 1s.; Dress Circle, 5s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s.; Pit, 
2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, 1s. Arrangements have been “made 
or families visiting the Theatre, to let on as 
the First Tier, to hold Four Persons, at £1 5a. nightly, and 
on the Second Tier, for 10s. 6d. Four Persons. The Box 
‘Office will be pen on, and each day after, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 27th. No Charge for Booking, or Fees to Box- 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—ITALIAN CON- 
CERTS.—Vocalists: Mademoiselle TITIENS, Signor 
GIUGLINL. Signor VALSOVANI, and Signor VIALETTI. 


Three Concerts will be given on Thursday, Saturday, and 
Tuesday, the 4th, 6th, and 9th October. 


On Rossini’s “‘ Stabat Mater” will be performed ; 
on Saturday, piesa 4, de tage and “* Martha;” 
and on Selections from “ Don Giovanni” and “ Les 
Huguenots,” commeneing each day at three o'clock. 


Conductors, Signor ARDITI and Mr. BENEDICT. 


Admission, Half-a-Crown each Concert ; or in sets for the 
‘faa (if bought before-hand), Five Shillings. Reserved 
Seats each , Half-a-Crown extra; or jin sets for the | obtained. 
three before-hand), Five Shillings ay 
had phen a adoee Palace; at 2, Exeter Hall; or by order of 
Agents. 


Season Tickets admitted Free. 
*,* Immediate application is requisite to secure forward 
Reserved Seats, 





RYSTAL PALACE.—HALF GUINEA 
SEASON. TICKETS available for the THREE 


1861, may be had at the entrances to the Palace; at the 
Railway Stations ; at 2, Exeter Hall; or of the Agents to 
the Company. 





MINERALOGY—KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 


PROFESSOR TENNANT, F.G.S., will 
Commence a COURSE of LECTURES on MINERA- 
ae with a view to facilitate the Study of Geology, and 
of the mn of Mineral Substances in the Arts. The 
Lectures will begin on hay cone October 5th, at Nine 
o'clock am. They will be continued on each succeeding 
“Wednesday and Friday, at the same hour. Fee, £2 2s. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 





(OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 


JERMYN STREET, LONDON. 


DIRECTOR. 
‘Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., &e. 


The prospectus for thé Session commencing on the ist of 
‘October next, will be sent on application to the Registrar. 
‘The Courses of Instruction embrace Chemistry, by Dr. 
Hofman ; Physics, by Prof, Tyndall; Natural History by 
Prof. Huxley ; Geology, by Prof. Ramsay ; ; Mineralogy and 
Mining, by Mr. Warrington Smyth; Metallurgy, by Dr. 
Perey ; and Applied Mechanics, by Professor’ Willis. 


TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





THE 
PTE A. LEs LIFE URANCE SOCIETY, 
, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.—A.D. 1834. 
The The TWENTY.SIXTH ‘ANNUAL REPORT, Cash Ac- 
prscers Seconpeccctioremet pers nt a ready, and may be had 
on written or personal applicati 


yon INGALL, Actuary. 





QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY IN IRELAND. 
— COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
SESSION 1960-61. 


FACULTY OF 3 OF MEDICINE. 
DEAN OF THE FACULTY. 
CHARLES CROKER KING, MD., F.R.C.S.L, MRLA. 

The Matriculation Examinations in the Faculty of Medi- 
cine will commence on Friday, October 19. 

Arrangements will be made’ to enable nt who intend 
to compete for Medical Exhibitions of the Second, Third, 
and Fourth Years to Matriculate upon the 16th and 17th 
October. Such Students are, however, requested to com- 
municate their names to the Registrar on or before the 15th 
October. 


Additional Matriculation Examinations will be held on 
Thursday, the 24th of November. 

Matriculation is necessary for those Students only who 
intend to proceed for the Degree of M:D. in the Green's 
University, or to become Candidates for Scholarships, Exhi 
bitions or Prizes in the College. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 

In the Faculty of Medicine Six Junior Scholarships of the 
value of £20 each, and Six Exhibitions of the value of poe 
each are appropriated as follows:—Two 
Two ree d ers of pad first, second, hia 
years respectively. », Two Senior Scholarships 
value of £40 each, and Two Exhibitions of the value of £18 
each are appropriated to Students of the fourth year. 

The Examinations for Scholarships and Exhibitions will 

on Thursday the 20th October, and be proceeded 


commence on 
. with as laid down in the Pros; 


pectus. 
Scholars of the first, second, and third years are exempted 
from a moiety of the Class Fees. 
Hospritats.—The Hospitals, to which Students are ad- 
mitted, contain Two Hundred Beds, and are visited every 
morning by the Medical Professors, who deliver Clinical 


In order to induce Medical Students to attend the practice 
of the Hospitals during the entire course of their education, 
the fee for Hospital Attendance and Clinical Lectures con- 
jointly, has been reduced to £2 for each Session. 

Further Informatio may be had on application to the 
pee i from whom copies of the Prospectus may be 


By order of the President, 
WILLIAM LUPTON, MLA, Registrar. 
Ist September, 1360. 


S W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 
¢ WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67. CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians; clothing 
for gentlemen's home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 





and civilian dress of the best material and 


workmanship ; 

shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 

camp, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 

variety of cabinet work, canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &. 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards), 
Woolwich. 





When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH see that you 
get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


ORGERY AND FRAUD.—U. i 
et ave Sot prenent as stings fate male 

some unprincipled parties in our city to deceive the publ 
with an inferior 8 made up in packets closely resem- 
bling the GLENFIELD STARCH, we consider it ees 
to warn our fair be careful when 
see that the word “ GLENFIELD,” and the maker's = ag 
“ROBERT WOTHERSPOON.” is on every package, as 
none others are genuine. 


mane /a\ MARK. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 


Tue LANCET STATES, 

*“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 
First of the kind Manufactured and Patenteed in the 
United Kingdom and France, as explained with Engravings 
in “ The [lustrated London News,” of May 26th. Supplied 
by Brown and Potsox, to Her Majesty the Queen, by order 
from Buckingham Palace. It is in great favour wherever it 
has been made known; for PUDDINGS, BLANCMANGE, 
&e., preferred to the best arrowroot, and ly suited 

to the delicacy of CHILDREN and INV. 3. 
BROWN and POLSON, 
Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty: 


Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 








Price 4d., Stamped 5d. 
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ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
TION, 48, Gracechurch — London, for Matual 
ou Lives, Annuities, &c. 


Established December, 1835. 


DIRECTORS 
’ Caammas—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Ese. 
Dervry Cuammax—CHARLES LUSHINGTON, Ese. 


John Bradbury, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P- 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Charles Reed, Esq.. F.S.A. 
Richard Fall, Esq. Robert ra 
John Feltham, Esq. Jonathan 

Charles € “eg Esq, M.P. Charlies Whetham, 

Charles Good, a 


PHYSICIANS. 
J. T. Conquest, MLD., F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, MLD. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Brown, Jansen, and Co., and Bank of England. 
SOLICITOR. 
Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY. 
Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL 
LIABILITY. 


Extracts from the Report of the Directors for the year 1859 


Number of new policies issued, 952. 
Assuring the sum Of  .............ccsecseseseeees . £491,026 10 7 
Prod an annual income of ............... 16,7681 5 4 


233,546 5 & 





successful ferns 
the whole of its existence may be Stinger ara 
the declared surpluses at the four investiga- 

tions made up to this time. 


For the 7 1842 the us was O74 11 5 

7 ae cape" vais 8 3 

» 5 ” 1852 " 232,061 18 4 

ee ” 1857 ” 345,084 3 11 
The Directors accept surrenders of policies at any time 
Oe ee ee eee believe that 
their scale for purchase is large and equitable. 

The with edit vids pone of the Directors, and 
with as the profits for the five years ending the 
20th November, 1857, may be had on application, by which 
it will be seen that the on the premiums range 
from 11 per cent. to 984 per cent., and that in one instance 
the premium is extinct. Instances of the bonuses are also 
shown. 

Members whose premiums fall due on the lst of October 
are reminded that the same must be paid within thirty days 


from that date. 
JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 
September, 1860. 


USH AND FERGUSON, AFIT 
and PHOTOGRAPHE respectfully to invite 

the Nobility and Gentry to Anon aos FIRST-CLASS POR- 
TRAITS in OIL and WATER COLOUR. 


GALLERY, 179, REGENT STREET, W. 


Bec NETTS WATCHES, 65 and wp 
in and bag 3 in t vi: o! 
oc¢ oat pad from 3 to oar albsygs ited 
watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance gua- 
ranteed. Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders to Joux Bewsett, Watch Manufactory, ‘ 
65 and Cheapside. 











GFW ING MACHINES. 


Tie ent. end. Chutiniel igalinans so Minne anal for 
Family use or Manuf use, are NEWTON WILSON 
and CO’s. They are for a greater variety of work ; 
‘will de mone ver Wak ek better ; are simpler in eonstruc- 
tion, easier to work, and less liable to derangement than any 
other. 

Every machine guaranteed and kept in order twelve 
months free of charge. Gratuitous instruction to purchasers. 


Grover and Baker Machine - « 70 
Newton Wilson and Co's, Cottage Machine 5 0 
do. 10 w 06 
Patent ‘Apperaten eleemin Sasi g, and Binding, 
pelemeine 0. Sree ee ro in a style of 
matchless perfection. 
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MESSRS. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND C0,’S 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD. 
A NOVEL ByLADY SCOTT. 2vols 21s. 


[HE LIFE OF GEORGE FOX. THE 
ou anal OF ey ial From Numerous 
Wa Thursday ogg 
pur SED SENIOR FELLOW. By. the 
Author of “ Squires and Parsons.” 10s. On the 


i IAGHTHOUR. A ag 5 ie. 


[On the 12th. 
60 LATE. A Nov. By Mrs. 


oo ad Dedicated by Permission to Sir E. B. 


Ts. 6d. (On the 16th. 
PAUL FERROLL 
WIFE. By the Author of * * Pani Rervell.” 20s. 6d. 


N J cath diy bea TOUR IN "SE “SPAIN. 

tifully [lustrated. the 19th. 
ERTBLDE MELTON. ee Novel. 
7s. 6d. [On the 26th. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR WORKS FOR SEASIDE 
AND COUNTRY READING. 
THE LIFE OF DR: WOLFF. New and Revised 
Edition. 14s. 
LADY AUBREY; or, WHAT SHALL I DO? 
By the Author of “ phe Zvols. 21s. 
HELEN: A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE 
7s. 64. [Now ready. 
MY WIFES PINMONEY. By a Grand Niece 
of the great Lord Nelson. 
THE EMIGRANT’S DAUGHTER. By the same 
Author. 5s 
Savypers, Otter, & Co., Publishers, 50, Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square. 





Just ready, in 2 vols., demy 8vo., gern 
THE LEBANGN AND ITS LIFE: 
AND A DIARY. By DAVID URQUHART, Es ee 
Author of * “The Pillars of Hercules,” “* Turkey and Its 
“ The Spirit of the East,” &c. 


CHARLES KNIGHT'S 
POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


HE Publishers of this 7 this Work have to an- 


for this change rests upon the representation of 
the which to Publishers as conclusive 
as they trust it will be satisfactory to the Public. 








“ That the quantity required to cemplete Vol. VIL will be 
published as a Part, or Section, in the month of January, 
simultaneously ne VL; Gmpcing the work wil be 

* ing the 





MANUAL of ILLUMENATION. 





FROM EVE TILL MORN IN EUROPE. - By 
Mrs. AGAR. 


“ A very interesting, instructive, and fascinating volume.” 
Examiner. 


“The excellence of Mrs. Agar's judgment is shown in the 
method she has eres te Op eeeeant of ogunt most impor- 


merits the name of erudition." —Athenzum. 


IS If PEACE, ? BONAPARTISM. 
By AN EX-CABINET MINISTER. lvol. 10s, 6d. 


“The book is well worthy attention.”—Express. 





NEW NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 
THE MAN OF DESTINY. By the Author of 
“The Chronicles of the Bastile.” 2vols. 21s. 


“The plot is beid, spirited, ingenious, and dramatic ; and | 
the entire book is written with an ease and ability which 
carries the reader on with an increasing sense of pleasure.” 
Morning Post. 


“ An admirably written book.”—China Herald. 


“*The Man of Destiny ° is perhaps more ente: than 
bet ee =— which have emanated from cen ne 
—Morning Sta 


MARRIED, CR BOY MARRIED. 3 vols, 
31s. 64. 


DAUGHTERS OF MERVILLE. ivol. 10s. 64. 
COUNTRY LANDLORDS. 3 vols. 


a 


AGNES ARNOLD. By W. B. M‘Cabe, Author 
of “Gre Catholic History of England,” &c. 3 vols. 


Sis. 4. 
TACITA TACIT. By the Author of 
“The Young Docter,” “Sir Arthur Bouverie,” “ Lady 


Granerd's * Nieces,” &e. 2 vols. 2s. 


A STRONG WILL AND A FAIR TIDE. By 


MISS STERNE, Anthor of “ M 
pyr “og y Village Neighbours.” 


T. C. Newsr, 30, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square. 





j 
| booksellers and artists’ 


J. 
Bs W. BRADLEY, B.A. beng my 7, 660D- 
WIN, B.A. and 12 Lithogra 
Winsor and Newton, No. 36, No. 38, “Eeineasouen W.; vata 
colourmen. 





| This day is published, with Eight Tinted Mlustrative Plates, 
post Svo., price és. 


Tse HONEY BEE : its Natual History, 
oy dadtEs SAME 


the same Author, Second Edition, 4 64, 
ORM and “COMMON HOU > 4 


Joux Van Voorsr, 1, Paternoster Row. 








Second Edition. 


P RACTICAL METEOROLOGY. 
| By JOHN DREW, Ph.D., F.R.A8. 
Feap. Svo., with Eleven Piates, 5s. 
Joux Vax Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 1s., post free for 13 stamps, 


ix pu CATION IN INDIA. 

By C. ARNOLD, MLA, 
| Late Principal of Poona Coil. Bombay, author of “ Griselda 
j and other Poems,” “ The Hitcpadesa,” &e., &. 


Bert and Datpy, 186, Fleet Street, London. 





Now ready, fcap., price 6¢., cloth, 


HE FABLES OF BABRIUS. In Two 
Parts. Translated into English Verse from the Text 
of Sir G. Cornewall Lewis. Bythe Rev. JAMES DAVIES, 
MLA., sometime Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
London: Lockwoop and Co., 7, Stationers’ Has Court, 
Ludgate Hill. 





MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Third Edition, just published, price 2s. 6d., post free, 
thirty-two Stamps. 
with Remarks on the Prevention of Deafness. 
Br WILLIAM HARVEY, F.R.C38., 
Surgeon to the Royal 
Square. 


EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE: 


for Diseases of the Ear, 


13, Great MaRLBorovcH Srreer. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS of the 

UPPER AND LOWER AMOOR, AND THE -RUS- 

SIAN ACQUISITIONS ON THE CONFINES OF 

INDIA AND Mgt pes with Adventures soa, De 
Se ent ae 


poner neg oy 
and Gelyaks. Br T.W. A’ 


Touzemtz, Goldi, 
BON. F.GS. . F-R.G.8., Author of “ Oriental and Western 
Ror Sea, with ri nei and ay AO 
£2 2s., elegantly bound. 
TRAITS of CHARACTER; being 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ LITERARY and 

SONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By A CONTEMPO- 

RARY. 2 vols. 2s. 
Contents 


Cavalry). 2 vols. 8ve. with Dustrations, 
“ & valuable work, containing much useful information, 
Pleasantly told.”—Literary G: 


By the Rev. P. BEATON, MA. 2 vols. 2ls. 


DOMESTIC MEMOIRS of the ROYAL 
FAMILY, and of the COURT of ENGLAND, 
SHESE sed RICHMOND. “By FOLKESTOS 

LIAMS, F658. ne Portraits, 2, 


3a. 6d. 

A SUMMER RAMBLE in the HIMA- 
LAYAS; with SPORTING ADVENTURES in the 
VALE of CASHMERE. Edited by MOUNTAINEER. 
8vo., with Mustrations, 15s. 


A CRUISE IN THE PACIFIC: From. 


the LOG of a NAVAL OFFICER. Edited 
PENTON AYLMER. 2 vols., with ag 


[Just ready. 

THE OLD JUDGE. By Sam Slick. 
Price 5s. bound and illustrated. Forming Volume XII- 

of Hurst axp Bracketr’s Staxpargp of 


pS ne EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN 
RKS. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN in ITALY: 
IMPRESSIONS of LIFE in the ROMAN STATES and 

SARDINIA, during a Ten Years’ Residence. By Mrs. 

G. GRETTON. 2 vols. 21s. ; 

A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J. C. 


JEAFFRESON, Esq. 2 vols. 2is. (Just ready 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
CARSTONE RECTORY. By George 


GRAHAM, 3 vols. 
“A very Lees seniaee of 8 the better class of novel in 
vogue a the present day. 
agreeable, with 


human nature. te dngeeeeh 00 attenat 0. goed atten- 
tion.” —Chronicle. 


THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED 


FIRES. By the Author of “Margaret and Her Brides- 
maids,” &e. 3 vols. (Just ready_ 


THE ROAD TO HONOUR. 3 vols. 

* A very interesting, carefuliy-considered, and eloquently- 
written story. It will doubtless obtain a sacecss which it 
certainly deserves, from the lofty tone of its principles and 
its brilliant deseriptions."—Sun. 

NIGHT and DAY. By the Hon C. 8. 

SAVILE. 3 yols. 

“A moat exciting stery, very well written, and which 
cannot fail to attract attention. "—Sun. 


HIGH CHURCH. 
Two Vols. 
“* High Church’ is an excellent story—excellent alike in 
design and execution.”—Athenxumn. 
BOND and FREE. By the Author of 
“ Caste,” &c. 3 vols. 
MAINSTONE’S HOUSEKEEPER. By 


“SILVERPEN.” 3 vols. 








London: Hexzr Ressnaw, 356, Strand. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPT. 23, 1860. 
REVIEWS. 


ETHICA; OR, CHARACTERISTICS OF 
MEN, MANNERS, AND BOOKS.* 


Mr. Woxpsor has given his book, we think, a 
somewhat over-ambitious title. It is always 
foolish to draw too much attention to this par- 
tieular feature, lest the after incongruity be- 
tween promise and ormance should dwell 
unpleasantly ina ‘smind. An innkeeper, 
who is ingly anxious fo rivet our attention 
to the red or yellow seal on a bottle of Hock or 
Lafitte, provokes mistrust in minds who have 
rubbed off the early freshnesses and credulities 
of youth. On the present occasion, we are 
bound to say that the wine is of a very fair 
vintage ; its flavour is good and palatable, if 
not of the very first rank. We could be always 
sufficiently well content with a bottle from the 
same bin. 


Our reason for thinking that the title of Mr. 
Windsor's book is, if anything, a little too high- 
sounding for its actual contents, is drawn from 
thefact that three outof theseven chapters, which 
make up the whole, are ints, with some 
alterations, of articles which appeared in the 
‘‘ British Quarterly Review,” while the remain- 
ing chapters deal with men and books which 
have been frequently, and often successfully, re- 
viewed by recent writers. For instance,chapter 
VL, which professes to treat of Goldsmith in 
connection with the history of prose fiction in 
England, touches but very ially on the 
more important topic, but is very diffuse on the 
characteristic failings and odditiesof Goldsmith. 
These, as everybody knows, have been analysed 
and discussed usque ad nauseam already, and it 
is no di to Mr. Windsor to say that he 
is not so happy in his treatment of them as Lord 
y; -- steps he so frequently follows. 
In the same chapter everybody 
an old sketeh, worked up from a well-known 
paper of the same writer’s—that, namely, which 
traces the dreary track—trod with so 


tears and st by Savage, Johnson, Gold- 
smith—which led from the saloons of 
to the pure and open air of public favour. The 


whole chapter, im a word, is pleasant, but 
superficial, and might have been written from 
a very slight acquaintance with Goldsmith's 
own writings, a by tolerable familiarity 
with Boswell, Washington Irvirg, and Lord 
Macaulay's Essays. In the chapter which dis- 
cusses the characteristics of modern and ancient 
oratory, we were not unfrequently reminded of 

i in some of the recently col- 


various 
lected essays of Lord Macaulay—those, namely, 


which discuss the ancient and modern aspects 
of history and oratory. We do not say that 
Mr. Windsor has borrowed from Lord Macaulay, 
or that he is not a very well-read man and an 
agreeable writer ; but it is his misfortune con- 
tinually to tread im the footsteps of abler men, 
an‘, in spite of every disposition to becharitable, 
a ¢, “ical inclination to the odiousness of com- 
paris:..x haunts the eriti¢ when the footsteps 
which icicw and deform arrest his gaze. 
Theseco:. chapter, whieh treats of the politics, 
prose writings, and of Milton, is 
the most interesting in the volume. Several 
questions, political and literary, strike us as 
very successfully handled. The tendency of 
olities, in England, to an association with re- 
ion, is traced, from the Reformation down- 
wards, to the re-action against ecclesiasticism, 
as exhibited, now nearly a quarter of a century 
* Ethica: or, Characteristics of Men, Manners, and Books. 
By Arthur Lioyd Windsor. (Londen : Smith, Elder, and Co.) 





will recognise | P° 


may | troversies 


ago, before a generation which was witnessing 
the introduction of railroads, in Mr Gladstone's 
treatise on Church and State. The following 
lively passage happily disposes of that common- 
place of Romanists—not confined, by any 
means, to ostensible and avowed Romanists— 
which sees in the Reformation nothing but the 
unmitigated triumph of tyranny :— 

“Thus the coalition - itical and religious 
supremacy, at the hands ary the Eighth, was 
at first prejudicial to liberty. It put on laws and 
restrictions which it cost a century of bloodshed to 
cancel and remove. Theologically, however, it was 
favourable to liberty. It aggravated, no doubt, the 
means of oppression, but it stimulated the motives 
to resistance. It created a new principle of re- 
sistance, as it created a novel pretext for oppression. 
The evil and the panacea, the disease and the remedy, 
the means of action and the means of counteraction, 
were begotten together. Astheology entered into the 
composition of the tyranny, so it entered, too, into 
the composition of that re-actionary power by which 
the t y fell. The cry of ‘No Bishop, no King ; 
no ; Sag Bishop,’ while it well typified the 

= ceremony by — the ae wedded 
to tate, —, means of defence as well 


as the elements i Hitherto the Church 
had stood in piadetiek selpiibiditie relation to the 
State. It obeyed another supremacy ; it looked for 
other It had its own order, impatient of 
the honours of secular ordination ; and it had its 
own territorial patrimony, jealously impervious to 
secular encroachment. It had been, above all, its 
own legislator in matters of faith ; and, whether its 
legislation was popular or unpopular, it alone bore 


the uences, as it alone claimed the responsi- 
bility. is responsibility, with these consequences, 
the Act of Sup transferred to the Crown. 


Thus the monarch, by doubling his power, had 
doubled his liability. He made the prerogative 
weaker when he was extending the bounds of the 
prerogative. He decreased its strength as he in- 
creased its accountability. If the Star Chamber had 
wounded the Crown thr: the side of the heretic, 
the popular chambers of rhetoric wounded the 
sovereign through the side of the prelate. Perse- 
cution soon changed the religious recusant into the 
litical recusant. Questions of discipline grew into 
questions of politics. Controversies about pluralities 
and non-residence, missals and antiphonals, square 
caps and tippets, were naturally exchanged for con- 
i t the right of magistrates to enforce, 
et cetera, oaths, confiscations, and imprisonments.”— 


patronage | Pp. 60, 61. 


The most critical portion of the essay is 
entertaining and discursive, if not eset 
The distinguishing characteristics of the several 
styles of Milton, Burke, and Johnson, are 

ily com The chief fault we have 
to find with the author is his immense weak- 
ness for digression. In the compass of a v 
short essay, we have Southey and Mr. Buckle 
in, where, to say the least, they were 
not wanted, and are decidedly in the way. 
But we forgive him for the sake of his hearty 
love and loyalty to our great poet. There are 
new ways of admiring Milton—one is the 
uine unmixed admiration of those who 
ve gone with him into the palaces of the 
fallen dominations to listen to the burning 
indignation or subtle scheme — who have 
caught from afar the songs of the cherubim— 
who have loved the man who, fallen on evil 
days, abated not one jot of hope or heart, but 
still steered right onward—who look up to him, 
“ Whose soul was a star and dwelt apart,” 


as to one of the pilot stars of their life. The | 


other admiration is happily contrived so as to 
reconcile the conflicting claims of the universal 
verdict of men, and the exigencies of some 
party creed, or some want of sympathy with 
the poet's theme or his verse. Few are 80 
honest as the late Mr. Froude, who, seeing no 


way towards reconciling an allegiance to the 
History of the English Church” with a love | Duct Scheots. 





for Milton, took every opportunity of denying 


his claim to any high rank as a poet, and 
seasoning this harsh: verdict with 
abuse. As an example of the more perfect 
admiration for Milton, which in our passion 
for his poetry we so much desiderate, we may 
instance the poet Wordsworth, in his younger 
and more vigorous hour. His sonnet—from 
which we have borrowed a peraefgs~tst t line— 
in which he calls upon the spirit great 

+ to come again to a fallen and dishonoured 
England, will, apart from all theological con- 
siderations, be read when that upon ‘“ Laud” 
is consigned to a decent oblivion. Among the 
many services which the late Lord Macaulay 
rendered to English literature, we may specially 
instance this—that he destroyed what we be- 
lieve to have been a very common i 
viz., that Milton was dull. The untempered 
fervour of his hful criticism did more 
than all the frigid and pedantic editors 
from Bentley downwards had done towards 
establishing an initiatory interest in his sub- 
ject. In ce, M. de Chateaubriand, with 
equal enthusiasm and considerably more ex- 
travagance, enlisted the divine old Puritan 
into the strange service of restoring Popery to 
a country torn and wasted by infidelity and 
tyranny. The “Paradise Lost” has now 
more readers in France than the ‘+ Henriade.” 

Another chapter is devoted to “ The Mental 
History of Montaigne.’ The review of the 
influences which coloured the mind of Mon- 
taigne, and found so natural i, gees 
in his garralous egotism, and the earnest 
scepticism of the essays, is careful and in- 
teresting. We quote one remark, which, 
obvious as it may seem, has, if we may trust 
even the po history and biography of our 
own age, still to be wedged and tightened, not 
without difficulty, in the minds of several 
writers whom we could name :— 

“ The truth is,” he says, “the sudden establish- 


mind of the observer phenomena confounding as the 
establishment of Christianity itself. The intelligent 
Catholic may have regarded the re-action against 
Catholicism with amazement, similar to that with 
which the penetrating minds of Paganism, of such 
Pagans as Pliny and Julian. regarded the great in- 
sutrection agaist the religion of Socrates and 
Varro.”—P. 41. 

This observation, sound and considerate, oc- 
curs in a very interesting excuse for the weak 
and unsettled opinions of Montaigne. Modern 
scepticism has little in common with that six- 
teenth century scepticism, whose prophets were 
Rabelais and Montaigne, any more than it hag 
with the scepticism of the French sophists of 
the Encyclopedia; but still it is not difficult 
to see that the present attitude of science 
towards the disorganised but passionate con- 
Victions of religious parties is favourable to the 
growth of such moods and minds as that of 
Montaigne. Any consideration, therefore, on 
a subject which has such a strange interest to 
many minds at this day, is weleome. 

We can only briefly mention the titles of 
the remaining cha They are, ‘‘ Dryden, 





or the Literary Morality of an Epoch;” “ De 
| Foe, and the Rise of Pamphleteering ;” “ Pope 
| and Swift, Bolingbroke and Harley ;” “ Char- 
| acteristics of Ancient and Modern Oxators.” 
All of them, to say the least, are able, interest- 
ing, and will well repay perusal. 
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HAND-BOOK OF PAINTING.* 
Mr. Murray's “ Hand-Books” are well known. 
Under a simple and Se title, he 
gives us very elaborate and valuable treatises— 
* Hand-Book rm Painting: the German 
D Dr. Wi 


i 





aagen, 
of Berlin. (London: John Murray, 
Street. 1860.) 


ment of Protestantism must have presented to the. 
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in fact, standard works—upon various and im- 
portant subjects. We must not confound 
these admirable volumes with the host that 
has subsequently appeared, adopting the name, 
but falling very far short of the literary value 
of the original series. The work before us 
fully maintains the well-earned character of 
former ‘‘ Hand-Books.” In two beautifully 
printed and illustrated volumes, Mr. Murray 

nts us with a treatise upon painters and 
painting of the German, Flemish, and Dutch 
schools. It must be borne in mind that these 
schools have always been very popular in Eng- 
land ; German and Dutch painters have gener- 
ally met with encouragement and patronage 
in this country. Here many have found 
friends and homes, whilst not a few have 
secured amongst us wealth and fame. The 
names of Van Eyck, Holbein, Rubens, Rem- 
brandt, Vandyck, Teniers, Potter, and Cuyp. 
are far more familiar with most than those of 
the Spanish or Italian schools; indeed, we 
might almost say, are better known to the 
majority than the names of our own masters. 
In giving us, then, the history of these schools, 
Mr. Murray presents us with a treatise not 
only intrinsically valuable, but peculiarly ac- 
ceptable to our national predilections. 

The work. itself is based upon ‘ Kugler’s 
eo of se Dutch, and Flemish 

we” Mr. Murray had already published 
an excellent translation of this Reade ae much 
fresh light had, however, been poured upon the 
subject by later researches, that a new and en- 
larged edition was called for. Kugler died in 
1858, and it was most fortunate for Mr. 
Murray and the art world that so able a man 
as Dr. Waagen was ready to undertake the 
task. Perhaps it would not be too much to 
say, that no living man could have been found 
better quatified for a labour requiring much 
judgment, combined with a great degree of 
_ and laborious investigation. Dr. 
Waagen had in fact undergone a preliminary 
training of more than 2 quarter of a century. 
In 1835 we find him in England carefully ex- 
amining our public and private collections. 
Thence he successively to Italy, Bel- 

ium, aad Holland, with a similar purpose. 

e makes protracted sojournsin Paris, Vienna, 
Dresden, and other cities, searching out and 
noting the works of art contained in their 
numerous galleries and museums. After many 
years spent in such labours, we find him 
again in England. He confesses that he was 
not satisfied with the results of his former 
examinations. He extenss his researches into 
twenty-eight new collections in London, nine- 
teen in other parts cf England, and seven in 
Scotiand. In the famous year of the Great 
Exhibition he is once more amongst us. We 
find him the guest of Sir Charles Eastlake, and 
a juror in the distribution of the prizes awarded 
in the Exhibition. After his first visit to 
England, Dr. Waagen published the result éf 
his labours, under the title of “‘ Art and 
Artists in England.” His work was well re- 
ceived, and established the author's credit as a 
judicious critic, but it was entirely superseded 
by the three volumes published after the subse- 
quent visits, under the nameof “‘ Art Treasures 
in England.” This work is well known as a 
most complete and unique account of the many 
gems of art contained in our own country, and 
will be a valued and standard work so long as 
any love and regard for art remains. 

After so many years thus spent in harness, 
We were justified in the anticipation that Dr. 
Waagen would produce a complete and valuable 
“‘Hand-Book.” The volumes before us amply 
confirm the expectation. Though confessedly 
based upon the ‘* Hand-Book of Kugler,” we are 











told that only a “‘smail portion of the — 
text remains ; that the historical details have 
been considerably enlarged; that the author, 
while agreeing with Kugler on most essential 
points, yet differs from him materially in some 
i of great interest.” An i 
prominence has been given to the works of those 
masters who are best known in England, and to 
collections most easily accessible to the English. 
= ponte written for England. The 
au not personally inspected every 
work he quotes, but is anxious that his readers 
should have the same advantage within their 
reach. We are therefore first referred for 
examples to the collections at the National 
Gallery, and Hampton Court, Buckingham 
Palace, and Windsor Castle; then to the gal- 
leries most accessible to us abroad, such as the 
Louvre, the Museums of Antwerp, Brussels, 
the Hague, and Amsterdam ; wind: baal, to 
the private collections of Lord Ellesmere, Lord 
Ashburton, Messrs. Baring, Holford, and 
others of equal celebrity. e course adopted 
by Dr. Waagen is very judicious. It Vain a 
deep interest to the work as regards the 
reader, whilst it by no means detracts 
the intrinsic value of the “‘ Hand-Book” itself. 
It is well known that in the collections men- 
tioned are to be found yery many, if not most, 
of the ieces of the schools in question. 

We may now proceed to the consideration 
of the work itself. Dr. Waagen goes back to 
the earliest periods. There was no painting of 
any value or importance in Germany previous 
to the reign of Charlemagne. The first epoch 
he designates as the ‘‘ Early Christian Byzan- 
tine Period.” It extends from a.p. 800 to 
1250. It seems that painting, with other arts 
and sciences, was then confined to the cloister. 
Until the twelfth century the monks found 
relief from the monotony of their sequestered 
lives in transcribing and illuminating missals 
and other religious works. The first paintings 
were subsidiary to this work. They consisted 
principally of evangelariums, or representations 
of the four evangelists, often with Christ 
blessing them. Then followed pictures illus- 
trating copies of the Bible in MSS. Sometimes 
an ev ium would contain many pi 
and one is mentioned in which the unusual 
number of fifty-seven is found. The next 
in advance was the adorning of the walls of 
churches and palaces with mosaics. The cathe- 
dral at Cologne was especially rich in such 
productions. Not a trace, however, of these 
efforts remains. 

The first great advance in painting, as an 
art, is noticed about the year 1160. The 
monks no longer retain an exclusive monopoly 
in the production of paintings. The pencil 
descends with great advantage into the hands 


of the laity. In Scriptural subjects, the type 


is now often contrasted with the antitype, as, 
for instance, the brazen serpent in the wilder- 
ness with the sacrifice on Calvary. <A far 
greater variety is introduced; animals, the 
chase, falconry, and other subjects, vary what 
has hitherto been an unbroken series of Scrip- 
ture illustrations. Subjects from the Apo- 
calypse begin to be treated. Imagination is 
permitted a freer play ; more grace and beauty 
are manifested, and generally a material ad- 
yance is evident. Still, painting is confined to 
miniatures illustrating manuscripts, cd 
missals and psalters, with some few wall-paint- 
ings in churches. 

rom 1250 we may date the Teutonic period. 
The prevalence of Gothic architecture is a 
heayy blow and great disco ent to 
ecclesiastical paintings. The great height of 
the roofs of churches, the narrow aisles, and 
especially the breaking up of the evenness of the 


walls, by clustering are all against wall 
and roof painting. ceforth, art is confined, 
with advantage, to the more careful production 
of altar-pieces. The Byzantine mode of 
colouring and treatment begins to be aban- 
doned. Angels lose their narrow stiff tunics, 
and are seen in easy, graceful, flowing mantles. 
The old of face is changed ; we no longer 
see the countenance, broad. above; narrow 
below; the wide-open qa eap wre et 
narrow, pointed. noses. spare 
form of the body disa with its sharp 
angles and outlines. Buildings, sky, utensils, 
and trees begi gs ae ag spec 
ds, i blue or gold grow 

Co penetne iod. All this marks a decided 
advance, and are happily a nn poe 
in existence to justify the assertion. are 
several worth notice in the cathedral at Bruges, 
and in the Museum at Antwerp; bat the most 
important relic of this kind is found in the 
Museum at Dijon. I+ consists of paintings, on 
the outside of the br cote a Bg bee 
executed by order of Philip the between 
1392 and 1400. They are probably the work 
of one Melchior Broederlaus, and t The 
Annunciation, The Visitation, The Presentation, 
and The Flight into Egypt. Four exquisite 
woodcuts justify Dr. Waagen’s eulogy of this 
early specimen of the painter's art. He con- 
siders 1t as “the boundary line between the 
style of this period, and that which immediately 
succeeds it.’ 

We must not over this epoch, without 
a brief mention ig taser nb pie 
is deeply indebted.- occupied a pre- 
eminent position in the hi the period 
from the of the far-famed Wi a A 
brief passage in the Limburg Chronicle of 4.p. 
1380, thus records his name and fame :—‘ In 
this time, there was a painter in Cologne, of 
the name of Wilhelm ; was considered the 
best master in all German land; he paints 
every man, of whatever form, as if he were 
alive.” Meister Wilhelm appears not only to 
have obtained credit for his own exertions, but 
pr gl: gerne 
attributing every picture iod, 
which led from Cologne or ite vicinity, 
to his fertile pencil. ‘The ‘sie vos non vobis,” 


step | it seems, was not confined to Virgil's times. 


One of these pictures, perhaps the most 
valuable and beautiful, has found its way to 
England. It is a small altar-piece with 


wings, in the possession of Mr. Beresford 


Hope. 
: ee advance, under Dr. W: ’s able 
| guidance, to a very important epoch. From 











| A.D. 1420 to 1530, there is a marked and rapid ~ 


_ development of what he terms the “ realistic 
| feeling.” From the somewhat apocryphal 
labours of Meister Wilhelm, wecome to the 
| well-ascertained works of the brothers Hubert 
}and Jan Van Eyck. ‘These mark the com- 
| mencement of the ‘realistic school,” as_con- 
| trasted with the hitherto prevailing “ideal” 
_ conceptions of art. The classical element had 
‘as yet been too extensively cultivated. 
Following Roman and Grecian examples, the 
rsonifications of the Virgin, the Apostles, 

| Prophets and Martyrs, had hitherto been 
/only ideal now they become portraits. 
| Rivers, fountains, hills, trees, had been 
| represented under human forms; now from 
| the ideal; they are brought to actual 
| representations as seen in nature. Forms 
|are rendered with the utmost distinctness 
of drawing, colouring, perspective, light and 
shadow, and the smallest details are carefully 
| given. Here, also, is the commencement of the 


| landseape school. The brothers Van es we 
_ are led to regard as its first exponents. 


ubert, 
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the elder brother, was born a.p. 1366, at 
Maareyck, and settled at Bruges. His style 
is marked by great power of representation. 
The heads of his are drawn with mar- 
vellous beauty and dignity ; his draperies soft, 
with great breadth and easy folds; his colour- 
ing harmonious, deep, and transparent. We 

ill not dwell upon the works of this great 
master. Dr. Waagen gives a most interesting 
deseription of ere nn ore his master- 

@ce, once in the at St. Bavon, at 

hent. Several and some beautiful wood 


engravings, ate toan elaborate descrip- 
tion of a work thatis beyond all praise. 


Jan Van Eyck, the younger brother, is better 
known than even Hubert himself. In many 
respects, he appears to have been a painter of 
superior abilities. There are several interesting 
Specimens of his painting in England. One of 
great value, and his earliest production, is the 
Consecration of Thomas & Becket, as archbishop 
of Canterbury, in the collection of the Duke 
of Devonshire at Chatsworth, inscribed with 
the name of the artist, and with the date 
1421. Another is in the possession of Lord 

bury, purchased from a medical man at 
‘Lis and probably executed by the master 
during his stay in Portugal. 

We must rapidly over Dr. Waagen’s 
notice of the school of Van Eyck. The two most 
celebrated of their followers were Quentyn 
oy, the well-known blacksmith of Antwerp, 
end Lucas Van Leyden. Most of our readers 
are acquainted with the romantic history of 
Quentyn, and have probably seen his curious 


monument, and more curious epitaph, at Ant- | i 


We possess a beautiful specimen of his 


werp. 
-style in the celebrated picture of the Misers, in 


the collection of her Majesty at Windsor Castle. 
Thecommencementof thesixteenth century is 
marked by a wae feature in the development 





of pictorial art, which must not be passed over 
wi 


t a brief notice. Dr. Waagen tells us 
that a taste for the fantastic began to prevail, 
much to the detriment of real and pure feanty, 
Artists delighted in the mystical scenes suggested 


by the Apocalypse, and the weird-like fancies 


legendary lore. Albert Diirer became the 
representative of this school: the type of Ger- 
man art at this period, with all its beauties and 
faults. The most celebrated of his pictures is 
the well-known plate of the Knight, Death, 
@nd the Devil. r. Waagen considers this to 
be the most important work that the fantastic 
spirit of German art ever produced. He gives 
us an animated description of it, accompanied 
by a beautiful wood cut. 

The only other painters of this period to 
which we can afford space for a passing notice 
are Lucas Cranach and Hans Holbein the 
younger. The former was the only painter 
of any note that Saxony produced, and was 

inly an artist of no mean pretensions. 
He founded a kind of school in that country, 
and was held in the highest esteem by his 
countrymen. His labours appear not confined 
to the brush and easel, for we find him twice 
elected Burgomaster in Wittenberg. He also 
took an energetic part in the struggle then 
raging between Luther and the Papacy. He 
lived to a good old age, and left so many pic- 
tures behind him that he well earned the title 
of ‘Celerrimus Pictor,” inscribed upon his 
tomb. 

Holbein the younger is better known among 
ourselves. Born at Augsburg, A.p. 1498, he 
visits England in 1526, and is received asa 
welcome guest by Sir Thomas More, in his 
villa on the banks of the then silver Thames. 
He soon became a favourite with bluff King 
Hal, and we owe the preservation of the 
jovial features of that royal personage to the 





admirable skill of this master. Many of his 
works remain amotgst us and ate easi 
accessible. He seems to have worked with 
amazing diligence, and mst have well earned 
the thirty pounds per annuth, with lodging im 
the palace, granted him by his royal patron: 
No one will be sorry to hear, on Dr. Waagen’s 
authority, that he was ‘“ paid for each separate 
picture besides.” 

With “ Book IV.” commences a very im- 
portant epoch. It is the period between A.p. 
1530 and 1600. The character of the times, 
marked as they were by the stirring events of 
the great Reformation, seems to have exercised 
a withering power upon art and artists. A 
great deterioration is noticed in the produc- 
tions of the few painters worthy of any notice. 
They abandoned the course which had raised 
German art to so high a position, and com- 
menced a servile imitation of the Italian 


schools, with no successful results. Still, it |. 


would appear that even during this unfavour- 
able sake tenes was a vonlinteh expansion 
in art visible. Marine painting is now first 
cultivated in Holland with great success, as 
evidenced by the works of Vroom, Willaerts, 
and Peters. Architectural subjects begin to 
attract notice; the principles of both aérial 
and linear perspective are reduced to a system, 
as seen by the Gothic churches and interiors 
of Steenwyck and Reefs. Flower and fruit 


painting now for the first time claim a posi- | ful 


tion as a separate branch of art, under the 
versatile hand of Jan Brenghel; whilst Paul 
Bril gives an importance to landscape painting 
it never yet attained. 

We approach now a most important era in 
the history of painting; a period marked by 
as great a change as that which is seen in the 
grand development of the realistic tendency 
by the Van ie: Those artists were ani- 
mated ee deep religious feeling of the 
times. time had now arrived when that 
_— feeling was abolished by Protestantism. 

e Reformation caused a revulsion of feelings 
and principles that could not but exercise a 
material effect upon painting as an art. Ma- 
donnas and Holy Infants, Annunciations and 
Adorations, Lives of rages Deaths of 
Virgins, no longer clai re ae 
be. anal so freely rendered. The efforts of 
artists are directed into new channels. 
Mythology, allegory, studies of animals and 


im 
a 





— 


that venerable pile without a sense of 
wonderful powers of the artist. His life seems 
to have been a strange contrast to that of many 
of his brethren. He was strikingly 





| 


im person, and possessed the higher advantages 
of an amiable temper and cultivated. mind. 
thon rawr 

a eagerly sought 

of is, Queen of France, Philip 
TI. of Spain, and our own Charles the First. 
He lived in friendly relations with the most . 
Saheviuind: sik’ datilbesteadiy Ghitbialiend oli. 
ee ee eee ee 

t 


amongst many others, as of his wonder- 
powers as an artist 

to have been in some 

He endeavoured to obtain commission for 


painting the walls of the banqueting room in 
the Palace of Whitehall, the para di which 
had already been decorated by Rubens, but he 
was disappointed in his wish. 


f 
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flowers, hunts, combats, marine life, and | and 


that particular class of subjects denominated 
“* genre,” form the staple of illustration. Still 
a few pictures, taken from the Old and New 
Testament, homely and realistic, yet imbued 
with thorough Biblical significance, bear wit- 
ness that the religious element was not entirely 
destroyed. 

We next follow Dr. Waagen to the last great 
development of art. A new school arises, and 
at once obtains the highest position. To the 
genius of Rubens, Belgium is indebted for the 
proud pre-eminence which is accorded to her 
in the annals of painting. This great master 
was born at Sieger, in Nassau, a.p. 1577. The 
sketch of his life and labours will amply repay 
perusal. It is only for us to notice that he 
effected a complete revolution in painting. 
His pictures are marked by an intense feeling 
for nature, warm and transparent colouring, 
picturesque keeping, with an amazing richness 
of imagination. ‘They are so well known that 
it would be superfluous to follow Dr. Waagen 
in the enumeration. The two generally con- 
sidered as his aero are the magnificent 
pictures in Antwerp Cathedral. Few who have 
looked on the Elevation of, and Descent 
from the Cross, under the  seacawapwee:, 4 
duced by the rays of the rising sun, have 





peasant life, merrymaking, drinking bouts, 
and not very select réunions, are well known, 
and are hi appreciated for their force, 
humour, and truth to nature. His favourite 
subject, however, was the temptation of St. 
Anthony. This strange scene, with its fan- 
tastic grouping, quaint conceits, and diabolic 
agency, he seems never to have been weary of 
repeating. He has left behind him numerous 
paintings, and more are attributed to him by 
unscrupulous imitators, who have not hesitated 
to sign his name on many of their own produc- 
tions. Where the painter has been more 
modest, the dealer has in, and many 
an “ undoubted Teniers” would bear, on careful 
examination, the initials of another artist. 
Still, our own collections are rich in specimens 
whose genuineness is unimpeachable. Among 
these are especially noticed the collection of her 
Majesty in Buckingham Palace, 
Sir Robert Peel, Lords Ellesmere and Ashbur- 
ton, Mr. Thomas Baring, and Lord Overstone. 
It was at this he Dutch school 


iod that t 
attained its proud position in the history of. 
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Cc arith Tietaann, Meshes 
Van Ryn, commenced at an early age a 
Tid. wen destined to-thed a bright 


to throw in “‘a little Cuyp” as a make-weight, 
a ee 


kept pace with the other schools. Stork, 
Backhuysen, and William Wan de Velde the 
ee: are mentioned as the principal. Van 
de is justly considered the greatest 
marine painter of the Dutch, or indeed of 
any other school. Dr. Waagen 
us upon the possession of his best works. No 
painter was ever more devoted to his art ; his 
enthusiastic study of nature was evinced by a 
remarkable circumstance. It is recorded that, 
before depicting a naval engagement between 
the English and the Dutch, he ventured into 
the midst of the strife in an open boat, and 
remained anxiously watching the various 
phases of the combat, in order that his own 
picture might be natural and life-like. Surely 
the artist who, absorbed in the pursuit of art, 
could encounter such risk, may well earn, and 
certainly deserves, a brilliant reputation. 
_ The last chapters of this admirable and most 
interesting work record the decline of art in 
these particular schools. From 1700 to 1810 
this decline is “ total and unmistakable.” The 
faculty of invention is entirely paralysed ; feel- 
ing for colour lost ; quality of execution de- 
A spiritless imitation of the great 
masters prevails, and a general deterioration, 
mnrélieved by one eminent exception, marks 
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the schools in question for the last hundred and 


Waagen’s “ Hand-Book.” We for the 
future, look with painful jon upon our 
own ‘genuine Jan Steens Teniers,” and 
point with a ing finger to our hitherto 
“undoubted Rembrandt ;” whilst, on the other 
hand, we shall remember, with something of 
an honest pride, that ‘our Rubens” was 


alwa mentioned to our friends as “‘ doubtful.” pa’ 


e imagine that some such feeling will not 

uncommon among the numerous readers of 
this valuable work. It may tend to the higher 
appreciation of the genuine productions of 
great masters, and to a greater jealousy as to 
the pretensions of the numerous more than 
doubtful specimens. If so, the result must be 
beneficial, and we may congratulate Dr. 
Waagen upon the valuable service he has 
rendered to the noble art which has engrossed 
he cigeneamemman Rte eee honour- 





THE CHINESE WAR.* 


We take it, a pretty general apathy is felt in | burea 


England on the subject of the ese war. 
The long time which has been suffered to 
since we were roused to a bellicose indignation 


* | by the Peiho massacre, has enabled us to settle 


again into our wonted indifference, and the 
peacemongers have not been sparing of their 
efforts in the interval. They have everywhere 
bawied their denunciations. The war is 
unchristian, it is piratical; we are extrava- 
gantly unreasonable in our demands; we are 
buccaneers and bullies where we ought only to 
be merchants and missionaries. y are we 
not content with the ports already opened? 
Why are we so desirous of offending the suscep- 
tibilities of Chinese etiquette that we must 
foist a minister upon the Lord of the Flowery- 
land, and e our red-haired barbarians 
among the frowsy pagodas of Pekin? This is 
the constant cry of the peace-at-any-price 
party, and it has been loudly re-echoed. 
Such doctrines have their advocates in 
high places and in low places: they have 
allayed the gusts of our national resentment, 
and the result has been that nine Englishmen 
out of ten regard the war with profound indif- 
ference. If we come upon the “Chinese intelli- 
gence” in our newspaper, we naturally turn to 
the more exciting narrative of Garibaldi’s last 
victory, or the development of the latest 
French idea. Such being the state of popular 
feeling, the appearance of a book like tain 
Osborn’s is in every way a boon. Here we have 
the opinion of a man who is fully competent to 
speak ex cathedra. Theexperienceof two Chinese 
wars lends a value to his suggestions, which 

* The Past and Future of British Relationsin China. By 


Captain Sherard Osborn, C.B. (Edinburgh and London: 
Blac kwood and Sons.) 
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editors and sentimental philanthropists. P 
gallant captain is in every way i His 
advice is exactly what all sensible men have 
been giving us for the last twenty years. We 
will venture to say that there is not a man to 
be found, at all acquainted with the East, who 
does not over and over again insist the 
folly of conciliating an Oriental. Conciliation 
isan idea no Asiatic can understand. It is 


and imports, a portion ‘of which at the 
open ports a apply to an of local 
triotism, whilst he remits the major portion to 


such a incial 
wars. e would a for a redress of 
our to the -head. ; 


Such is the gallant Captain's opinion. We 
hardly dare venture upon controverting such 
an authority. ‘We are, however, lost in wonder 
in contemplating the change which must have 
come over the Chinese court before we can 
imagine any ambassadors in immediate inter- 
course with the Emperor. We cannot yet 
picture to ourseives the Chinese court journal, 
with lists of ambassadorial presentations and 
official dinners. Let us not, however, marvel 
too much, after what we have read and heard 
of the King of Siam. This is an age of 
wonders. There are railways in the land of 
Ham. The novels of Mr. Charles Dickens are 
read at Bangkok, and the King of the Sand- 
wich Is tronises concerts. "What his 
Polynesian Majesty said and did, and what the 
swarms of Pol esian Phippses said and did, 
may all be rahe ig duly chronicled in the royal 
journal of Honolulu. The gallant Captain is 
very severe upon the attempts which we have 
been recently making to é a compromise 
with the Emperor, and we think with jus- 
tice : 
a “ Galeatum sero ducili 
Poenitet.” 


Even if our national honour would let us put 
up with being huffed by these lozenge-eyed 
savages, it would be too late to do so after having 
talked of cannons and gunpowder. With the 
Chinese, lying is carried to the perfection of a 
science, and seems to be as much admired 
as truth-telling among the ancient Per- 
sians, if we are to believe the garrulous old 
gentleman of Halicarnassus. It is ridiculous 
for us to expect to be ever fairly dealt with. 
We must thrash them into common honesty. 
Among such a people atreaty is a pieceof waste- 
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paper merely. The massacre of the Peiho was 
all we got from the tedious negotiations and 
twaddling document of Tien-tsin. As long as 
we try diplomacy and conciliation, we shall be 


ago. 

consider the extent of China, and its great 
commercial importance, there is reason 
that we should be ashamed vexed at 
our ignorance :— ‘ 

“There is not a province which does not 
some article of actual necessity or luxury for 
and, at the same time, out of the eighteen provinces 


We export largely from China, but im: 
page gis cid ape way secs de oak. 
is, the Chinese a early an enormous quan- 
tity of our bullion. ice Sc cethane sta 

ing in — Osborn’s remark on this 
that China has absorbed and hoarded 
great silver currency which the mines 
Mexico and Peru dissemi over the 
Surely it is hardly reasonable that this 
state of things should be allowed to continue. 
Let us call attention, on the other hand, to the 
marvellous results which have ensued when we 
have been allowed to trade. Sixteen years ago, 


twenty-six millions seven hundred and seventy- 
four thousand odd pounds! This fact alone 
speaks volumes: It is in bringing such facts 
strongly before the public eye, that the value 
of this little book consists. We want the 
opinion of a practical man on the subject ; we 
want facts and figures, not weak sentimentality 
and twaddling theories. Our author has all the 
feeling of a sailor; he is strenuous for action, 
and writes with an uncompromising spirit, 
which is an admirable set-off against the 
nonsense on China with which we have been 
deluged for months past. The gallant Captain 
recommends us to cut off the supply of grain 
from southern China to the northern provinces 
—a policy adopted with success in 1842. Any 
attempts at a coup de main on Pekin he depre- 
cates ; the court would simply transfer itself 
to Manchooria, and we should not be one jot 
nearer our , Viz., obtaining imme- 
diate intercourse with the Emperor. Herein 
lies our, great difficulty in managing the 
Celestials ; so long as the court is secure, no 
amount of depredations on the coast or 
slaughters of his subjects would disturb his 
Imperial Majesty. In no other country but 
China could we have seen the extraordinary 
anomaly presented by the ‘Taeping revolution, 
still found co-existing with the Tartar dynasty 





* Quangtung, Fokien, Chekiang, and Kiangsu. 
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undestroyed. Over and over again i 


allow nearly 500 of our 





LOGIC.* 
' [SECOND NOTICE.] 


tures on the definiti 
utility of logic, Sir Wm. 


and the process by which we attain the 
tion of 


work before us would be, both from their n: 
to English readers and their 
troversy which is and 
raised 


im it and remarkable lectures. 


pears, of dictating 
theses—which are more than a hundred in 
number, and form so many separate nuclei 
for the mass of criticism and controversy by 
which they are sustained. Each of these is at 


| once complete for the object immediately be- 


fore it, consecutive to that which has preceded, 
and preparatory to that which follows. Such 
a method of instruction is one which suggests 
at once the coherence of the theory in th 

teacher's mind, and the corrective to that dis- 
cursiveness to which compositions intended for 
hearers instead of readers are so liable. In 
order also that he might be the more fully able 
to deal with the controversial bearings of all 
the positions which he lays down, the author 
studied—and studied critically, as he tells us 
himself—many hundred logical systems ; and 


Captain | 
Osborn insists on the necessity of our avenging at constantly 
the Peiho massacre, if only to preserve our charge of a discrimination of « laboured and 
prestige, now, unfortunately, very much shaken almost pedantic kind. But in the infancy or 
in the eyes of the Chinese. Tt will never do to | revival of any science there is no objections0 


Sm W. HAMILTON'S LECTURES ON 


AFTER a disquisition contained in these lec- 
ition, the history, and the 

Hamilton proceeds to 
gua deal separately with the elements of 


thought. The first of these divisions 
he calls by the name of Stoicheiology, the second 


raised and argued in these several of the 


ition in the con- 
be, as has been, 
about the nature and limits of thie dis- 
cursive powers, interminable. We shall only 
Pane agi gs ee ee i 
eatures of the system promulgated for the 
time in England, in collected form, in these | 


e mode in which Sir Wm. Hamilton con- 
veyed his theory to his hearers is that, it ap- 


247 
———— ———— | 
| who study the work, harsh and obscure 


and liable to the 


to be | easily made and so hardly refuted than that 
butchered in this way, and their murderers to | to an obscure and difficult nomenclature. This 
escape with impunity. In these days, when | is i i 
the almighty dollar reigns supreme, let us at | lative science, 

least have some notions, however faint, of is made to the fashion of a i 
national honour. In conclusion, we must call | writi 

attention to Captain Osborn’s remarks on the 
navigation of the Gulf of Pechee and the Peiho 
river, of which he gives us a chart, doubtless 


to be | the property of 


| neuen > Sbaaeliedee: dee dea 
usive possession experts, becomes 
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| empiricism in analysis and the empiricism in 
| detail, which mark, from his point of yiew, all 
| British writers on logic, in the neglect of the 


propositions or | characteristic difference between these formula, 


| derived from the practice of ignoring, in the 





| comprehension. erm ; 
| hecessity of these distinctions in every con- 
| ceivable form of inference. He finds them 
; mot only in the pure syllogism of categorical 
| propositions, but in hypothetical and disjune- 
| tive reasoning, and in complex as well as simple 
| argumentations. Finally, he employs the 
te conditions of each whole as a means 
whereby he may demonstrate the quasi nature 
| of those schemes of syllogism, which are re- 
| duced, by a tortuous and empirical process, or 
| by presumed principles, to a necessary law of 
| thought. By acorrect appreciation of the trae 
| difference between these wholes, and by this 





informed himself at the same time of the his- | alone, does our author conceive that a philoso- 
tory cf the science, and the various develop- | phical—that is, an analytical—hgie is possible, 
ments which either enlarged its boundaries or | and by the ignorance or neglect of this dif- 
disfigured the proper apprehension of its true | ference does he conclude that all erors in 


nature. ‘These authorities are copiously and 
the labours of the editor, fully and accurately 
verified. 


forms and steps by which his logical theory is 
developed. ‘These will be found, to those 








* Sir W. Hamilton's Lectures. Vols, 3 and 4—Logic. 
(Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh.) 





frequently referred to, and have been, under 


The author has no hesitation in coining or | 
adapting new terms to express the various | 


| theory have arisen, and will arise. He is 
borne out in this view by the German logi- 
|cians whom he has quoted so plentifully, 
| Krug and Esser. : 

It is not, indeed, a particularly lively task 
for the student to work out the various reason- 
ings by which these primary laws or forms of 
| thought are shown to permeate all the parts of 
| a.strictly formal logic. But the value of the 
| product is often measured by the labour which 
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effects it, and it will be plain to those who are 
at the pains to bring a goodwill to the study of 
these teepdiegs along with a clear head, that 
the author has succeeded in giving a very full 
explanation of several curious problems in 
mental science, and by the careful manner in 
which he has sharpened the last instrument of 
human thought, the épyar» spyder, has made 
ready for the explanation of many more. 

The work is illustrated in its formal part by 
many geometrical and algebraic symbols, as 
well as by instances of the various schemes of 
syllogistic inference. These symbols have been 
objected to as in a fashion sensualising the 
material of thought. But, as Sir Wm. 
Hamilton has observed, almost all logical 
formulz are derived from geometry, and here 
as well as there the symbol must be looked on 
as a suggestive rather than an actual represen- 
tation. With proper cautions on this head, 
geometrical forms are very fair equivalents of 
mental processes, and nearly a8 effective as 

are in mathematical science. 
second great division of Hamilton’s lectures 
is of more obvious interest to the reader—that is 
to say, the part which is called Methodology. 
Heremost persons of any acquaintance with the 
difficulties: which beset the acquisition and the 
exposition of truth, will find the distinctions of 
this philosopher of great value, though the 
subject is far from exhausted in the account 
which is given of it. Nor can it be a ground 
of objection that this portion is incomplete. 
To have made it full would have been to have 
given an accurate psychological division, and 
to have inteolleiced 4 vast amount of meta- 
ysical analysis. Of these the one would 
ve been more or less irrelevant, and the 
other, though of paramount value, has been 
anticipated in that previous course which occu- 
pies the first two volumes of this series. 

At the same time, even this partial elabora- 
tion of the nature of truth, and the causes of 
error, is as novel in the modern history of 
English logic as it is important and interesting. 
Most logicians have done little more in their 
treatises than to submit to their readers a solu- 
tion, more or less accurate, of those fallacies of 
the understanding which have been handed 
down since the time of Aristotle; but have not 
Sep i tage ed and in what degree it is, 

various influences, associations, and 
judices affect the limited capacities of Nhe 
uman mind, and prevent what might be the 
guide of the method of knowledge from exer- 
cising its legitimate powers for what are, by 
the very constitution of the mind itself, neces- 
sary deductions. It is of the greatest import- 
ance that the sources of error should be exhi- 

bited, and as far as possible made familiar. 

The author adopts the Baconian division of 
the sources of error, distinguishing them as 
those circumstances which, being general, mo- 
dify the intellectual character of the indivi- 
dual; those which are in the constitution, 
habits, and reciprocal relations of his powers 
of cognition, feeling, and desire; in the lan- 
gvage he employs as his instrument of thought 
and medium of communication, and in the 
nature of the objects themselves about which 
his knowledge is conversant. And these va- 
rious causes of error are distinguished with ac- 
curacy, divided with judgment, and illustrated 
with felicity. 

We may quote an instance illustrative of 
this criticism in the following extract, in 
which a passage from Pascal is cited and com- 
mented on in relation to the powerful influence 
exercised upon individual men by the assimila- 
tion of society :— 

“Were there a sage sent down to earth from 
heaven, who regulated his conduct by the dictates 


of pure reason alone, this would be univer- 
sally regarded as a fool. He would be, as Socrates 
says, like a physician accused by the 
before a tri of children, of prohibiting the eat- 
ing of tarts and ; @ crime undoubtedly 
of the highest magnitude in the eyes of his judges. 
Tn vain would this sage support his opinions by the 
clearest arguments, the most irrefragable demonstra- 
tions; the whole world would be for him like the 
nation of hunchbacks, among whom, as the Indian 
fabulists relate, there once upon'a time appeared a 
i te A 


figure 

hooting, and taunts, 
and they were about. to carry their outrages still 
further, had not one of the inhabitants, who had 
undoubtedly seen other men, in order to snatch him 
from the , suddenly cried out—‘ My eat 
my friends! what are we going to do? us not 
insult this miserable monstrosity. If heaven has 
bestowed on us the general gift of beauty, if it has 
adorned our backs with a mount of flesh, let us with 
pious gratitude repair to the temple and render our 
acknowledgments to the immortal gods’ This 
fable is the history of human vanity. Every nation 
admires its own defects, and contemns the opposite 
qualities in its neighbours. ‘To succeed in.a country, 
one must be a bearer of the national hump of a 

le among whom he sojourns. 

pee There are few philosophers who undertake to 
make their coun aware of the ridiculous 
figure they cut in the eye of reason, and still fewer 









from ¢ the opinions thus recommended 
become at | stamped in almost indelible 
characters the mind. This is the cause why 
eas nite aon te opinions which iy 
pass current; and why what comes as new is by so 
many, for its very novelty, rejected as false. And 
hence it is, Sem some truth is as it 
were geographically yee a ’ 3 
what is truth on one side of a boundary 
and absurdity on the other. What has 
said of the influence of society at large: i 
of the lesser societies which it contains, 
impose, with a stronger, a fuller, a wi 
contracted authority, certain received opini 


saith 
aint 


the nations who are able to profit by the advice. | the faith of the members. Hence it is, that what- 
All are so punctiliously attached to the interests of | ever has once obtained a recognition in any society, 


their vanity, that none obtain, in any country, the 
name of wise, except those who are fools of the 
common folly. There is no opinion too absurd not 


a 


It 
to find nations ready to believe it, and individuals | is old and has been to be accepted still ; 
t to be its exeeutioners or martyrs. Hence it | and the title which was ly defective becomes 
Sie De peenepen Soclenw tint. he held all | valid by continuance 
truths shut up in his hand, he would take especial | “But to this cause of error, from the 


care not to show them to his fellow-men. In fact, 
if the discovery of a single truth dragged Galileo to 
the prison, to what punishment would he not be 
doomed who should discover all? Among those 
who now ridicule the folly of the human intellect, 





and are indignant atthe prosecution of Galileo, there 
are few who would not, in the age of that philoso- 
pher, have clamoured for his death. They would 
then have been imbued with different opinions, and 
opinions not more passively adopted than those | contagion. But the } t 

which they at present vaunt as liberal and enlight- | in favour of the novelty lies in the and the 
ened. To learn to doubt of an opinion, it is suffi- | consideration of them does not belong to the class 

i i i of causes with which we are at present occupied. 

“ Connected with, and com of both these pre- 
jndices—that in favour of the old, and that in favour 
of the mew—there is the prejudice of learned 
authority ; for this is usually associated with the 
prejudices of schools and sects.” — Vol. ii, pp. 
83 seq. 

We have quoted this , long as it is, 
with a view toshow that Sir William amilton 
is as apt in explaining and illustrating the 
facts of personal consciousness as he is profound 
in analysing and determining the various forms 
of the logical faculty. Many more such pas- 
sages might be quoted. The reader may com- 
pare the disquisition on belief in vol. 1. page 
70 ; that on the sceptical formula of Descartes, 
in page 91; that on the mutual correction of 
the various intellectual faculties, in the 30th 
lecture ; that on testimony, in the 33rd; and 
many others. 

Throughout the whole of these lectures great 
use is made of the logic - Perea “ 
a due appreciation display: the powers 0 
that eaaatal: matic may seem a little 
extravagant that our author should have, when 
commenting on the position which the imagin- 
ation holds in the aggregate of the intellectual 
faculties, said that it may well be doubted 
whether Aristotle did not possess as powerful 
an imagination as Homer. Certainly the de- 
cline of his followers from the lucid exactness 
and analytical acuteness of this philosopher was 











and to study the history of human follies. Yet in 
modern Europe six centuries elapsed from the 
foundation of universities until the appearance of 
that i man—I mean Descartes—whom 
his age first persecuted, and then almost worshipped 
as a demigod, for initiating men into the art of 
doubting, of doubting well—a lesson at which, 
however, both their scepticism and their credulity 
show that after two centuries they are still but 
awkward scholars. Socrates was wont to say— 
‘ All that I know is, that I know nothing. In our 
age it would seem that men know ev ing, 
except what Socrates knew. Our errors would not 
be so frequent were we less ignorant, and our 
ignorance more curable did we not believe ourselves 
to be all-wise. 


“ Among the more general and influential of these, 
there are two which, though apparently contrary, 
are, however, both in reality, founded on the same 
incapacity of —. thought, on the same 
influence of example—I mean the excessive admira- 
tion of the Old, and the excessive admiration of the 
New. The former of these prejudices, under which 
may be reduced the prejudice in favour of authority, 
was at one time prevalent to an extent of which it 
is difficult for us to form a conception, This pre- 
judice is prepared by the very education, not only 
which we do, bui which we all must, receive. The 
child necessarily learns everything at first on credit, 
| he believes upon authority. But when the rule of 
i authority is once established, the habit of passive 
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rapid and progressive. It would seem that his 
spirit was never caught by the teachers who 
succeeded him; and even the subtlety of the 
schoolmen, whose works are commonly but 
ignorantly decried, did not collectively reach 
to the measure of the great master of dialectic. 
Still less did the logi of the Reformation 
comprehend his scientific method, and least of 
all did Bacon. . His has been.a strange history. 
Reverenced as. the keenest thinker of his age, 
the honour paid him. culminated among those 


who are strangers tohis nation and tongue— 
the learned Arabs of Spai from them 
to the schoolmen-—was lost in the frivolous dis- 


tinctions and theological abstractions of the 
Latin doctors’; and after having been succes- 
sively held to contempt and neglected, is 
being revived by those who have entered upon 
the research of the history of mental science 
with a zeal and lack of prejudice which bids 
fair to realise the true position to be assigned 
to the Stagyrite. 

Nothing, we may repeat in conclusion, is so 
much wanting in this time of extensive book 
writing and extensive book reading—in which 
the perpetual temptation is to a slip-shod 
acquaintance with many subjects, a gossip of 
knowledge, and an inattention to thinking—as 
the provision of a careful and consecutive 
treatise on that subject, which is the key to 
the mastery over any material of human science, 
and which demands, as the condition on which 
it accords any proficiency to its learner, the 


habit of attentive thought. With a profusion | children. 


of other. scientific products, the analysis of 
mental philosophy has been well nigh forgotten 
in England. A few of the most essential 
features of the y of man’s intellectual 
nature are , and they who read are 
Fone A rms bo pitt c mind are 

i and’ promulgations of manifest 
truths are met with indignation, or amazement, 
or admiration, or panic.. Such would not have 
been the case the science of logic been 
studied. in a critical, or in any but a 
perfunctory manner: And though the lec- 
tures to which we direct our readers’ attention 
are not, and cannot be, discussed as fully as 
they deserve in our pages, whether one con- 
siders their importance or their universality, 
yet we can recommend them, together with 
the valuable fragments in the appendix to the 
second volume, to the consideration and study 
of those who have the patience to master, and 
the intelligence to comprehend, the labours of 
a man whose learning on this particular science 
had no rival, and whose acuteness had no 
superior. 





LIFE IN ISRAEL.* 


Tuenre is perhaps no class of literature which 
exhibits a stronger or more pertinacious vitality 
than ‘‘ Books for Children,” more especially 
that type which is termed, in the parlance of 
its infantine readers, ‘‘ good books.” Why 
they are written, why published, and what 
is their ultimate destination, is a mystery to 
us. ‘Trunk-making, since the introduction of 
portmanteaus, has ceased to be the profitable 
occupation it once was, and the daily increase 
of the cheap newspapers and magazines must 
have rendered waste-paper anything but a de- 
sideratum. Still there must be a demand for 
the commodity. somewhere, or we presume it 
would not be produced. 

Within our memory, a striking revolution 
has taken place in this description of literature. 
Tf causes are to be judged of by effects, if we 
ean form any opinion of the character of the 
readers from the style of books proposed to be 


* Life in Israel. By Maria J. Richards. (London : Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co, 1860.) 





written for their especial perusal and benefit, 
we should say that the rising generation of 
Great Britain must have reached a much more 
advanced stage of development than their pro- 
genitors at a corresponding time of life. We 
remember being perfectly well satisfied with 
a mental pabulum of a very inferior order 
to that seemingly demanded of infantine 
minds, of the present day. e were in- 
vited to take examples from the ‘ 
little boy” who always did as he was 
bid—was fond of going to church—never 
dirtied his pinafore, or committed filibustering 
inroads upon the jam-pot; and, as a natural 
consequence, rose to be a great man—probably 
Lord »Mayor—and then exhibited a marked 
contrast to the “ convéntional naughty little 
boy” who played truant, stole apples, had no 
appreciation for the beauties of Dr. Watts, and 
who went bird-nesting on Sundays, and, as a 
matter of course, fell into the river and was 
drowned; or like Mrs. Pipchin’s little boy, 
who would ask questions, was. inconveniently 

ored to death by a discriminating mad 

ull. But the children of the present 
day, it would seem, require *‘ sterner stuff” 
than this; mere moral platitudes niust 
give way to strict logical ; mere 
pretty tales must yield the palm to narratives 
with a “ purpose.” “‘ Twinkle, twinkle, little 
star” is thrown aside in disgust for a manual 
of astronomy. But the change is more notice- 
able in the religious literature intended for 
i The simple Biblical stories which 
used to have such a charm, are now looked 
upon as dull and. unattractive. And the 
element of fiction is considered indi ble if 
they are to be made interesting. at least, 
seems to be the opinion of the authoress of ** Life 
in Israel.” In she tells us that she 
has reason to believe that ‘in the mind of the 
young the various scenes and events of Scrip- 
ture history are but too often a series of 
statistical and isolated abstractions ;” and she 
has therefore endeavoured, in the volume 
before us, by the introduction of local scenery, 
passing circumstances, national customs, and 
individual characteristics, ‘‘ to invest with a 
new interest the reading of the Bible.” The 
undertaking,. doubtless, is a laudable one, but 
how far the authoress has succeeded in carrying 
out her design, is quite a different question. 
We certainly pity the hapless victim who is 
condemned to a Sunday’s perusal of Mrs. 
Richards’ book, in the expectation of thereby 
i ag ‘a new interest in the reading of the 
Bible.” A course of Dr. Watts’ Hymns, or 
the “* Life of Mr. Spurgeon,” would be a treat 
in comparison. ‘ Life in Israel” might have 
been written, or rather compounded, after the 
following recipe:—Take Pinnock’s “ Bible 
Catechism,” carefully remove the questions ; 
sweeten with descriptive scenery from second- 
hand Eastern travellers; throw in imagin: 
characters with sounding Scriptural names ; 
garnish with ‘* Lalla Rookh,” “ Glim of 
Oriental Life,” and you have — “Life in 
Israel.” We fear we shall be able to give but 
a faint notion of this curiously rambling 
volume. 

Chapter I. opens on the wanderings of the 
children of Israel in the wilderness shortly after 
their departurefrom Egypt. We arestraightway 
introduced to Zillah and her daughter Adah, 
in the domesticity of their tent; and subse- 
quently toa gentleman of the name of Jael, 
who has honourable intentions towards the 
young lady. We cannot conceive for what 
possible object these characters—or rather 
personages, for characters they are not—were 





ever created. They say little, and do less, and 
for all practical purposes, might be omitted 


good | king; his wife, Hadassah, 





altogether. Indeed, the writer herself seems 
to have an inkling of this, and quietly marries 
and kills them in the course of seven or eight 
chapters. This takes us up to the death of 
Moses, upon which there is a considerable 
hiatus in history, as we are forthwith intro- 
duced to Jerusalem in the reign of Solomon. 
Here is afresh batch of characters, namely, 
Ahirnaaz, a chief councillor in. the court 
i i with hen, Sve 
daughters, Sarah, Ruth, —-‘‘ contemplative, 
sensitive, and poetic” young PL a Bath- 
sheba, a light- little creature, “‘a per- 
fect contrast to them all; laughter sparkled in 
her eyes, and danced ever and anon upon her 
lips: she seized the of the 6 
with no thought of the future,” &e. rest 
of the description may be found in any senti- 
mental no We have also a young lady of 
the name of Miriam, who acts very much a 
modern young lady in a scene of jealousy, 
which we regret our space will not allow us to 
uote—and an tian lady named Hagar, 
seg the court of hh (who consequentl: 
ought to have known better than talk about 
the worship of Orion and Arcturus in Egypt 
in the ninth century B.c.), and a host of 
subordinate too numerous to par- 
Adah, act simply in the ity of pegs on 
which the authoress hangs long-winded descrip- 
tions of the consecration of the Temple, “ A 
Visit to Petra,” .‘‘ Glimpses of Babylon,” 
Visit to the Magi,” &c. ; after the diligent 
perusal of which we leave it to the adventurous 
reader to settle with himself whether he is any 
the wiser for Mrs. Maria T. Richards’ Incu- 
brations. 








NEW NOVELS. 


The Semi-Attached Couple. By the Author 
of ‘* The Semi-Detached House.” In two vols. 
(London; Richard Bentley.) All the ingre- 
dients of a good novel, of the class to which 
the work before us belongs, have been. h 
into use in the construction of ‘‘ The Semi- 
Attached Couple;” for although the component 
parts do not always maintain a perfectly just 
a te they are moulded together by no 

illed 


and are formed of the true © 


material. ‘The absence of any great excite- 
ment, and the — of eh =< we 
neither impossibly , nor painfully 

not in the vlightest degree the effect of render- 
ing our novel insipid; on the contrary, the 
book is natural, amusing, and, what is more 
uncommon, refreshing. To portray eccentric 
characters whoshall notseem unnatural, and per- 
fectly natural characters against whom theaccu~ 
sation of insipidity cannot be urged, is a task, the 
fulfilment of which requires not only a peculiar 
talent, but the peculiar talent which gives.us a 


ary | true novelist. Such works are not always the 


most popular ; and clever caricature is seldom 
cael by the existence of sterling merit, of 
an evanescent success; but fine as the line 
may seem which separates the real from the false, 
itbecomesmore strongly marked every hour, and 
reflection and comparison broaden it, till the 
reality of thedistance of which it is the boundary 
is plainly manifest... ‘The reader will doubtless 
apprehend that the principal interest which 
the work affords will be found in the fortunes 
—the wealand woe—of a semi-attached couple; 
and here we pause with a renewal of th 

astonishment which pervaded us on discovering 
what the author meant, or rather did not 
mean, by the title in question. We confess 
that we have been led to regard a state of 
semi-attachment, as displayed in married life, 
as something, not perhaps indicating, but cer- 
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tainly frequently accompanying, serenity, re- 
spectability, and mutual experience; we also 

ould look for our specimens amongst “‘ good 
sort of people” of a certain age. But the 
author Batis story has chosen his characters 
amongst what the newspapers call “ dis- 
tinguished cireles,” and it 1s his will and 
pleasure seldom or never to use that link in 
the matrimonial chain which is implied by 
the monosyllable “ semi,” closely bound pro 
tem., or broken-heartedly cast asunder, to re- 
unite again as quickly—in short, “falling out” 
and “making it up” are stronger evidences of 
love or passion than of semi-attachment. We 
would not be deemed hypercritical. We know 
all about the insignificance of a name, and we 
do not dispute the fragrance of the literary 
rose before us, but we are led to the subject by 
a fact which must in these days strike even 
the most casual observer, namely, that the 
titles of many of our novels and romances seem 
invented for the express purpose of attracting 
persons afflicted with curiosity, who select their 
reading more ially by the aid of catalogues. 
Lord Teviot is the ¢ er of the greatest 
importance in our novel, being one of the 
semi-attached ; the heroine, his wife, does not 
claim so large a share of our attention, be- 
cause the same amount of pains has not been 
expended on the elaboration of her character. 
To have made her other than a gentle, 
undemonstrative woman, accustomed to very 
tender nurture, and requiring sympathy and 
support, would have been an error. The 
marriage of his lordship with our heroine, who 
was daughter of Lord Eskdale, occurs very 
early in the first volume. ‘This union, in a 
worldly point of view, was quite unexception- 
able—in it was more—for such a parti as 


he had five country houses—being four more 
than he could live in, with £120,000 a-year 
—being £30,000 less than he could spend ; with 
diamonds that had been collected by the last ten 
generations of Teviots, and a yacht that had 
been built by himself; with the rank of a 


marquis, and the good looks of the poorest of | i 


younger brothers. So much for the bridegroom. 
The beaaty of the bride, added to the social ad- 
vantages conferred on her by high birth and a 
considerable dower, rendered hera fit and proper 
person to fill the high position which she was to 
occupy. Worldly matters being in this very 
favourable state, the amount of post-nuptial 
felicity which should follow must of course 
depend on the characters and dispositions of 
man and wife. It is the development of these, 
with their accompanying circumstances and 
results, which furnishes the ground-work of 
this novel. Now, Lord Teviot was that most 

of mortals—a self-tormentor. Ami- 
able :n most things, generous to a fault, he was 
still proud and jealous ; and, by the demons of 
pride and jealousy, his life was blighted. His 
love for his wife, and his jealousy of her, 
were both of a remarkable kind, and were 
closely interwoven ; the former being, from first 
to last, of the restless; loverlike description, and 
the latter being continually roused by his wife's 
natural display of affection towards the mem- 
bers of her own family and the old home of 
her childhood. Now the wife, who does not 
seem to have been much attached to her hus- 
band at the outset, or who was not perhaps 
conscious of the control which he possessed over 





her heart, becomes more and more loving, and | 
consequently more and more unhappy, as the | 
traits alluded to in Lord Teviot's character | 
become more apparent. This state of things | 
1s confirmed and aggravated by the interference | 
of a certain Lady Portmore, the Mrs. Malaprop | 
of “the semi-attached couple.” We have | 


seldom met with a character more amusing, | are necessary to the life and animation of our 


mischievous, and empty-headed, than this same 
Lady Portmore. ‘“ Why is it that fools always 
have the instinct to hunt out the unpleasant 
secrets of life, and the hardiness to mention 
them ?” inquires the acute writer of our novel. 
Why, indeed? So itis, however; and Lady 
Portmore’s ys 4 suggestions and kind 
anxiety are well sketched in the following 
conversation :— 


“* My dear Teviot, do you know I am not quite 
easy about you. You certainly are not in your 
usual spirits. Do tell me—is there anything 
matter?’ 

“* What can be the matter, Lady Portmore? Pray 
do not put fancies of illness into my head, and 
allow for a little additional steadiness in a respect- 
able married man.’ 

“* Yes, that is all very well, my dear friend, but I 
know you too well to be satisfied with that sort of 
joke. Come, Teviot, shall I put you at your ease at 
once? That pretty little wife of yours is not the 
least in love with you, and your vanity—men are so 
vain—is a little hurt. Is not this the truth? _ 

“Tf so, it is another oy that toute verité n’est 
pas bonne & dire, said Teviot, , for he 
was stung to the quick by the remark. y is it 
that fools always have th 
unpleasant secrets of life, and the hardiness to 
i ET 

“ce t am } entirely 

Soh an. ou know what 
ve for you, and the interest 


out why it is that you are not so happy together as 
I wish to see you. Perhaps you expect too much 
from Helen? She is a child, you kno 


t, but she went on:—‘ Per- 
now, but you must give her 
time. Her little head was turned by your rank and 


ig 
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get that now her father and mother, and all that 
class, are more to her than you are.’” 


This was the pith of Lady Portmore’s ha- 
rangue. Lord Teviot hated to hear what she 
was saying; he hated her for saying it, and 
himself for listening*; but yet, because she fed 
the delusion under which he laboured, because 
she talked to him of himself, and because she 
was handsome and foolish, he allowed her to. go 
on putting “ rancours in his vessel of peace,” 
confirming all the painful suspicions against 
which he had struggled, and extracting from 
him ayowals that he wished unmade the moment 
they were uttered. Lord Teviot kept open 
house, and the presence of his guests Mad the 
effect of causing the fire to smoulder, which 
might, under other circumstances, have blazed 
out; and this suppressed emotion, added to 
the pride which made no complaints, sought 
no explanations, rendered life truly miserable 
to the hero of the tale. 
satisfactorily arranged by a long and dangerous 
illness which falls on Lord Teviot, and through 
which he is nursed by his wife, asa loving 
woman alone can nurse. She discovers how 
truly she loves him, and (which is of more 
importance) he makes a similar discovery ; and 
so, from the threshold of the grave, they start 
afresh on life’s journey, or rather life's pro- 
menade; for the hero had a hundred and 
twenty thousand a-year, and the horoine had 
diamonds unnumbered, and “ thirty morning- 
gowns”! Our space will not permit of our 
adverting to those subordinate characters which 


e instinct to hunt out the sleep 


Matters are finely and | 


| story: we have already ex: 
| of their general merits, as also of the attractive- 
| ness of the work itself. We regret to say that 
the work is got up by the publisher in the very 
worst style we have ever witnessed. The 
| printing is indifferent, and the paper is 
_abominably bad. One instance of ramen 
is repea’ inting the Christian name 
“ Ernest” as T Barnest.” The merits of the 
novel per se are unexceptionable. We greatly 
regret that an authoress whom we so mueh 


our opinion 


the | esteem should make her appearance in s0 


shabby and disreputable a guise. 


The Prelate. A Novel. By J. F. Smith. 

: , Warne, and Routledge.) 

. J. F. Smith has written some very clever 

things, and has gained an amount yal ae 
t- ¢ 





amongst a certain class of readers, is, we 
believe, well deserved. “Minnie * and 
caching pckanes Weve yelp 8 cree ok 
exciting pictures, have up es 0 
tae kad sates tate te Po lg 
ture, and per! t some of those eyes 
When they woul otherwise hare been close 
.  Surreptitiously obtained candle-ends 
have flared before the shrine on which was 
traced the thrilling record of events (‘‘con- 
tinued from our last”). Apart from the merits 
sad very Sighs oot scchultt UF tle pi 
igh, on account eir ect 
pene Bite’ Ge immorality ; they never pander 
to vicious taste, and were as popular with the 
readers of ‘‘ Cassell” as they could have been 
with the admirers of a journal of a much lower 
stamp. But Mr. Smith has, as a writer, a 


- | specialité for works of which “ The Prelate” is 


not a imen. Fo or Erde wean non 
siderable scope of imaginative power, con- 
cerning persons or things with which the 


novelist is acquainted from mal experience, 
and the account of which, from their very 
resemblance to nature, is delightful to the 
reader, is one oa; © oe successfully 
and 4 the light imagination 
pM geemes by any deep knowledge of 
human nature, is quite another. The former 
is Mr. Smith’s forte, the latter is not. Let 
Mr. Smith suppose the first half of “ The 
Prelate” divided into short portions, and sup- 
plied to his readers weekly, and then let him 
ask himself the question, and no man is better 
capable of answering it—Would it be very 
interesting? Where character is not made an 
earnest and successful study, or Where a writer 
is not remarkable for the purity of his style, 
the acuteness of his observations, or the quaint- 
ness of his diction, he must put his trust in 
quick, energetic, bustling life, fertile in inci- 
dents; softening down these materials with 
what humour he can command, and such senti- 
ment as is most likely to tell with his readers. 
| This is the line which our author has hitherto 
' pursued, and we recommend him to take no 
igher ground. 














SHORT NOTICES. 
| A Wife to Order. By Frederick Gerstaecker. 
| Translated by Edmund Routledge. (London: 
| Routledge, Warne, and Rou ) We have been 
| considerably puzzled by “ A Wife to Order ;” not 
| that there is anything mysterious in its composition, 
| or vague in its plot. Our ise arises from our 
| inability to conceive why, when English trash is so 
| plentiful in the market, any person could be found 
to translate such a work as the narrative under our 
notice. We should not be so much astonished were 
| the German rendered into clumsy English, for we 
should then be better prepared to ascribe the exist- 
ence of Gerstaecker’s novel in the English market to 
the stupidity of some person deficient in taste and 
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discrimination. But Mr. Edmund Routledge haS 
pee himself of his task, if not with advantage 
to his reader, at least with credit to himself. The 
scene is principally laid in the Dutch colony of 
Java: and the reader, when he has patiently 


perused the work, will be rewarded with an idea, 


others. As some of our readers may not choose to 
judge forthemselves, and as others may not happen to 
meet with “ A Wife to Order,” it perhaps is not out 
of place to inform them what the deep mystery, or 
iece of dr which the title hints at, really 

A y merchant of Java, who does 
not seem to be looked on as at all eccentric, comes 
to the conclusion that he would be in a better 
sane ion were he a married man; and as his heart 
resisted the attractions of the ladies of Batavia, 
with which ladies he is of course well acquainted, 
he hits on the somewhat odd idea of marrying some 
lady whom he has never seen. Accordingly, he 
writes a letter to a friend in England, requesting that 
amongst the articles imported to Java, a wife might 
be forgotten, Very shortly after the despatching 
hich missive, he proceeds to marry somebody 
The lady selected and sent as per order, is a 
half broken-hearted young lady, much 
weeping ; for she has just lost her lover, 
not astonished to hear, jilted her. 

we have materials for a good deal of amuse- 
but ing is made of them. The lady is 
unpleasant, and the gentleman 
but willing to pay a forfeit, which had 
agreed on in case the intended wife should not 
A lady, for no very evident reason, takes the 
damsel under her protection, and her brother 
marries her. It must not be sup that these 
circumstances, however, afford the plot, and give 
birth fo the incidents of the story ; they seem to do 
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On. the Primeval Language of Man, and on 
Alphabetic: Writing. By John lor. (London: 
Bosworth and Harrison. 1860.) This is a very 


little volume on very big and voluminous themes. 
“The Primseval Language of Man, and Alphabetic 


Writing,” deep and profound disquisitions 
on. hieroglyphies, paleography, archzology, and a 
legion of other antiquarian graphies and ologies. 


But those widely-expansive themes are compressed 
within the wo of a brochure of very limited di- 

i of which is irrelevant to the ques- 
tions under treatment. However, lest our readers 
should think :that the littleness of the treatise is 
traceable to the smallness of opinion which the 
author has formed of his own powers, we beg to 
assure them that the poame in cee dete 
of quotations, which we presently furnish, will 
show. The author holds and maintains that the 
primeval language of man and alphabetic writing 
were born with the Hebrew language and the 
Hebrew characters. We need only give a couple of 
extracts from the diminutive volume to satisfy our 
readers that reasoning with Mr. Tudor on the sub- 
ject is out of the question :—“ The simple sounds of 
occide: i 


dialects scarcely exceed fifteen, and this | 


number of consonants — suffice for all lan- 
guages ly European. ‘The Orientals have deg, 

Sant pron gp ee and nasal sounds, to 
which Europeans are strangers... .. £ And this dif- 
ference of speech does not arise wholly from prac- 
tice, but rests on physical distinctions in the organs 
of speech among the different families of mankind.” 
We know not the number of European languages 
with which Mr. Tudor is acquainted. Judging from 
the passage just cited, we should be disposed to say 
that his ‘mother tongue,” pure and simple, is his 
favourite European language, to the exclusion of all 
others, If he had known a littleof German, Polish, 
Russian, Spanish, French, or even Irish and Scotch, 
he would have hesitated before he said that Euro- 


peans were strangers to “deep guttural and strong | 


sibilant and nasal sounds,” We give the following 
passages to show what a hopeless task it would prove 
were we to attempt to convince Mr. Tudor that he 
is too positive: —“I esteem all attempts to ascertain 
the original mode of pronouncing Latin, Greek, or 
Hebrew, which are dead languages, to be vain and 
fatile, for I am sure that, if we knew it, we could 
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not pronounce it, from the difference of our organs { did not witness, than with what may be more 
of articulation. ..... I hold that the Hebrew | properly called a memento of a pageant in which 


language and the square Hebrew characters were 
both given by inspiration, and I maintain that God 
would not give a less perfect form of letters, to be 
rendered more perfect by the ingenuity of man. . . 
. .. I maintain that there were two kinds of char- 
acter from the beginning—the square Hebrew, 
used solely for sacred purposes, and a ruder form of 
the same letters, which was applied to all seeular 
purposes. I maintain that God wrote the Ter Com- 
mandments in the square Hebrew, and we have 
instances of the ruder form of character being em- 
ployed at the same time in the inscriptions 
deciphered by Mr. Forster.” We fancy we can hear 
our readers exclaim—Jam satis! So wesay, That 
will do, for the present. 

Clouds and Sunshine in the Morning of Life. 
(London: Routledge. 1860.) Wecannot diseovermany 
points of interest in this story. The characters are 
unnatural, and the conversations comm 
Two motherless girls are left in the guardianship of 
their maternal aunts, who resolve to ed-icate them 
on different systems. Kate, the younger sister, a 
high-spirited, strong-minded, and generous girl, is 
sent to school, while Fanny, the elder, of a retiring, 
studious, and romantic disposition, is edueated at 
home, under the superintendence of her aunt, whose 
mind is of the same stamp as her own, and who is 
devotedly attached to her niece. Two gentlemen 
of very opposite characters appear upon the scene. 
Sir William Knight, a grave and intellectual 
baronet, a to fascinate the pensive Fanny ; 
and tees Lies 0 merry and brave young officer, is 
destined by the parents of both to wed the lively 
Kate. fairs, however, are differently 
tre Bene nce Male in Lee, and fol- 
lows him to the Crimea, where 
and adventure are the occasion of 


meantime, pursues a quiet round of home duties, 
and after some time accompanies her aunts and a 
party of friends, who join her sister and her husband 
in the Crimea. After witnessing many terrible 
scenes, they all return to land together, and 
Kate is united to Sir William Kni and, as the 
lady of Charlton Abbey, finds am: her 
energies and benevolence. Many other characters 
are introduced, and several young are united 





people 
| to those who — eet the least qualified to 


| make them happy, the object of the story being, we 
| presume, to show that under such circumstances a 
| sense of duty, and the cultivation of right principles; 


|are sufficient guarantees for contentment and | ail 


iness. 
Wales from Blackwood. (William Blackwood 
| and Sons.) To the admirers of that class of literature 
| which has made the name of Mrs. Crowe so distin- 
| guished—to the lovers of tales of concentrated horror 
| and mystery—this month’s volume of “Tales from 
| Blackwood” will prove highly acceptable. “The 
| Haunted and the Haunters,” is about the most 
thrilling ghost story we ever remember to have read. 
| It is drawn with all the proficiency of an artist 
| accustomed to deal with the sombrest tints, and 


| weaknesses and emotions of a superstitious mind. 
The author of this tale, however, which as a 
| story is so perfect, takes half the interest from his 
| work, by endeavouring, in an elaborate manner, at 
| its close, tp plemealia ke tender Chandi lde all uite 
_ true, and he enters into a theory of a ountinslealy 
| hazy kind, by which he succeeds in very completely 
| mystifying himself. The reprints before us are 
| singularly liberal in horrors; as the tale we have 


| Fatal Repast,” witness. “The Vision of Cagliostro” 
| is an effort of more than ordinary talent, and will 
| be read with interest. 

| The Great Royal Seottish Volunteer Review. By 
Ernest Ralph Vernon. (Edinburgh: William P. 
Nimmo.) ‘io those persons who were so fortunate 
as to form a portion of the army of volunteers 
present in Holyrood Park on the occasion of the 
great review referred to in this little work, its 
pages, containing, as they do, quite a small army- 
list of their names, will be very interesting. To the 
rest of the public, who would naturally be more 
pleased with an account of a proceeding which they 


P 
| just mentioned, “ The Smuggler’s Leap,” and “'The 





foes hogs te don page 
46, and i ir dreary to page 
consist entirely of the army-list before referred 
together with memoranda of the orders for the day 
verbatim. What description there is, however, 1s 
good description, and we have no doubt that the 
information supplied will prove highly useful to 
those most interested. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


The “Cornhill ” for October.—In the 
present number Mr concludes his papers 
on “The 


have supplied him with a new one. It 
probable that the insult which the king offered to 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, who was suffermg from @ 
disease of the heart, had the effect of rapidly ac~ 
celerating the great painter’s death. In the 

Mr. Thackeray has of course found a fertile and 


imitation of Mr. Thackeray whieh has 
them throughout. If not the most learned, or wi a 
or clever, or profound subject of the “Co 
“Framley Parsonage” is always the easiest and 
pleasantest reading of the whole. The hundred 


of Mr, Trollope’s heroines will find, to their great 
amusement, that Miss Dunstable is rag to 
marry Dr. Thorne, and that Lord Dumbello has pro- 
posed to Griselda Grantly. Matrimony is generally 
the consummation of a story, but we sincerely trust 
that we are not to gather from these hints at 
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marriage that Mr. Trollope is shortly to bring his 
fascinating tale'to an end. The admirable manner | 
in which Mr: Thackeray contrives to favour | 
the public with articles on the most important sub- 
jects of the day is very observable. We have this 


month a paper on “The Situation of the Moment | 
in Italy,” and another on “England’s Future Bul- | 


warks,” This last article most justly censures the 
Government for not listening to Sir De Lacy Evans 
on the subject of defending London. The idea of 
the article is, that we should have a large number of 
floating batteries of the new scientific construction 
that will render them invulnerable. “Our future 
p-enpier says the author, “must be iron.” Two 
other articles cannot fail to elicit the greatest atten- 
tion, from ag gg cde ceca ps ae eet 
some prose by Mr. Ruskin, and some poetry by 
pilshern This excellent number is excellently 
conch: by the editor's Roundabout paper, “De 
Juventule.” Mr. Thackeray is begmning to pick a 


eS i with our contemporary the “ Satur- 


“ Macmillan” opens with an article in its most 
substantial style, on “The Use of ish Classical 
Literature in the Work of Education,” by the Rev. 
H. G. Robinson, of the Training College, York. It 
is full of the most valuable remarks on a vexed ques- 
tion, and will be pi with instruction for all 
e education of themselves or 


lent rules for making English literature an instru- 
ment of mental training, starting with the foeih 
Principle that for all such purposes an i 
author must be studied as carefully and as Pan 

a Greek one. Mr. Fawcett contributes an article on 


“Co-operative Societies.” It contains one or two 
thoughtful ~salige rv but, on the whole, is 


snd fourth chaptors of the Legend, * Kyler Jock, 
“K 
and the Weird of Wanton-Walls.” « - 


‘om Brown” takes us down 

not unrefreshing after 
the excitement a ‘ord Commemoration. 
Fite ecko notwithstanding 

the unnecessary slang of the title, is a very readable 
description of one of the most beautiful of the 
western isles of Scotland. To that large portion of 
by who are confined to the mud and uproar 


History and Casuistry” is the title given by the 
: some comments on a note in 

Mr, Froude’s sixth volume, relative to the part 
bate Maglantont bows. We coneety ertaet 
e can only say that, 

to our minds, the casuistry seems to belong to the 
writer of the article rather than to the auther of the 


LEE 


Messrs. Horst anp Biackerranounce ra Bs pear- 


&c., 3 vols. ; A Book shot Does te Med C a 
Jeaffreson, in 2 vols.; “A Cruise in the Pacific, from 
the Log of a Naval Officer,” edited by Capt Aylmer, 
al and “Daunton Manor House,” a novel in 3 


woth as ne of the coming 
season, we hear that Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. 
have announced a translation of Von Wieland’s most 
romance “ The Abderites ;” it is to be 

ag Sek en ee ey 
ork, w is one of the most pungently 
satirical character, will have the additional title 
of “The Republic of a and will ee 

by an investigation in We ona py ee 
ffm the tine of Plato to that of 8 E. Bulwer 
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Che Literary Gasette. 


MR. MUDIE’S MONOPOLY. 
Tue great plague began in a corner. The great fire 
began jin a corner. Mr. Mudie ;began im a corner. 
Like the contagion, and like the conflagration, Mr. 
Mudie ‘has spread. We believe him to have been. 
the very dutiful and ambitious sonjof a very respect- 
able stationer, who had very considerable method, 
and whose son has come to have very considerable 
means. Everybody who remembers anything, will 
remember Mr. Mudie’s little shop leading out of 
Holborn. To no mean purpose did he stand 
behind that counter. That little shop, in that 
little slum, was the beginning of the great mono- 
polist who now trades up all the floors of one side: 
of one street. It was the Pudding-Lane of his career. 
He was breaking out. Mr. Mudie never comes forth 
now witha fund of civil thingsjto say toladiesin their 
carriages. He is better ‘known, perhaps, than any 
man in England—known to people who read books 
with a sort of reverence as a man who gives a great 
deal for a guinea—known ‘to “the trade,” with a 
sort of feeling that isn’t reverence or love exacily,. 
as a man who well likes to get a great deal for a 
guinea. We do not know that Mr Mudie is at all 
so necessary a person as seems to be thought- 
We are not underrating his influence, but there is a 
great public who overstate it very much. Mr. Mudie 
does nothing that he does not do in a great way, 
with only this exception. He is the greatest buyer, 
and perhaps the least payer, in the three kingdoms. 
His futurity, if he could choose it, would be “ half 
price.” He would bargain for an eternity where the 
terms were “cash.” Now this might be very well 
if buyers were an universal people, but there are 
such persons about as sellers. Mr. Mudie’s system 
is infinitely simple. He says—‘Pay me a guinea, 
and you shall have so many volumes all the year 
round.” The public are coaxed to like the offer. 
One pound one is forthcoming, and, by and by 
the dearer libraries show signals of distress. The 








lishers’, and very blandly he says—“I will take an 
edition if you will let me have it at half- ” $o 


| Mr. Mudie gets a guinea book for ten shillings, and 
| tells the public, when it is well worn, that he is. 


selling it at a “greatly reduced price” by taking 
By and by the publishers see to what this 
Mr. now understood to be the auto- 
walks about asa 
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this is most disastrous to the interests of the book 
world. It does not immediately concern us to show 
that all the publishers and booksellers are now 
losing a great deal that Mr. Mudie may get so 
much, and that they have lent themselves to a 
system from which they can hardly disconnect 
themselves. It has been well said that the question 
is no longer the value of a copyright, but what 
number Mr. Mudie will take. mopolies are at 
all times indifferent’ things to everyone but the 
monopolists. Lhe omutibus service, without com- 
petition, soon gets. remarkable for its ineffi- 
ciency, or insolence, or both, It is very well when 
it begins. It promises a great deal. It is so 
cheap. The man behind is so civil. But this does 
not last. There is nothing about it to endure. The 
conductor never has change. It is still very cheap, 
but odd e begin to think it is getting gross. 
When Mr. Mudie’s resources began to be put out, 

ple said that he was a great man. Now, it 
grievously spoils many to say so, and it straightway 
very much spoiled Mr. Mudie. He felt that all 
their guineas not only filled his pocket, but gave 
him power. He now began to feel that he wasa 
monopolist; it \.s very delicious to such a man, 
who had risen from a side street to a whole street ; it 
became a means for taking liberties which he has 
the power to take with an air that vastly little 
becomes him. Here, then, was the greatest library 
in the world a ange It was soon apparent 
that the principles of proprietor were to be 
og with the trade. It may be said that this is 
Mr. Mudie’s own affair, and that the public have 
the reinedy, if they wish to apply it. If Mr. Mudie 
will only say wiy he does not take a book when he 
declines it, there will-be an end to the most offensive 
pert of the monopoly. But it is not likely that Mr. 

udie, who has come in for a very considerable 
inheritance of shrewdness, would say what he 
thinks, or what he feels, or there would be those 
inclined to smile at the liberties of one so little 
calculated to be a judge, when he said, “J ama 
Dissenter ; I decline this book because it will do my 
cause a great deal of harm, and the Church a 
little good.” It is always a great mischief when a 
person like Mr. Mudie, with so much power, and 
so little taste, is in a position to back opinions at 
the public cost. It is entirely between Mr. Mudie 
and his subscribers, if, when he declines a book, he 
will not decline his reasons. Mr. Mudie cannot do 
this wrong, of suppressing a book that he personally 
dislikes, to any but an wn writer. He can 
crush = a a a not like. It is 
nothing for to say is irresponsible for 
the answers volunteered by the young men of his 
congregation below _ stairs. ere this not a 
monopoly rendered positively overbearing by a cer- 
tain patronage, Mr. Mudie would very readily do 
what he does not do, and what he is paid to do— 
circulate a// such books as were asked for, unless 
generally condemned, and not because one little 
party, that he perhaps represents, does not happen 
to think well of them. en he desires to crush a 
book, let him be heard to say so. But the public 
ought to know that over Mr. Mudie’s counter they 
are very often told that books are not out which have 
been published weeks, and that they cannot be got 
simply because Mr. Mudie is determined not to get 
them, or cannot get them on his own terms. We 
are almost afraid we shall be administering to his 
vanity when we tell him that his library is nearly 
an institution; but then he must be told that 
he has got to where he is because the public 
have used him. He is not a great deal as he 
is, but destroy his monopoly and he would be 
yet much less. If he is not to be reached asa 
tradesman, he may be got at as a preacher, and Mr. 
Maudie should think of the souls of his young men, 
when they, in their hirer’s interest, tell young ladies 
that such and such books, which have been a long 
time out, are not out at all. Mr. Mudie should have 
left all these little tricks behind the counter of the 
little shop in the little side street. He may be said 
to have got to himself unlimited power. He may 
be said to control the book world, and where such 
power and control have not. a limit, a great deal 
that is not well may come of their exercise in the 
handsof one whose position has grown beyond his own 
control. This librarian, amongst other things, has 
assumed to be in the literary world a public censor. 


What we should like to ask is—has he the capacity | 
for such an office? Do the public know that Mr. 
Maudie aspires to lead their tastes? Do they accept 
him asa critic of what they should read or leave 


THE WEEK. 


—_—_— 


September ends gloomily, and husbandmen share 


the gloom. Meteorologists croak, millers cackle. 


unread? Do they mean to take him as the judge | Pleasure ends, and much care begins. Grouse 


of what volumes will not harm them? Mr. Mudie | shooting has ended in the Hi 
very naturally feels himself now in a position to | few determined shots; and 


give effect to his own opinions. He can take or | 
refuse whatever literature he likes, and, as a decided | 
sectarian, we may be pretty sure to what this will | 
tend. As we have said, it is a matter undoubtedly | 
between Mr. Mudie and his own subseribers, if he | 
would only let his subscribers know the real reason | 
of his rejection of any particular work. Mr. Mudie | 
has only to set himself against pear py against 
a book, or against a publisher, a injustice 
is done. As far = he is pi the 
author nor the book can find a public. If Mr. 
Mudie would come down stairs and say, “I 
decline this book because I am personally opposed 
to its principles,” the issue would be sufficiently 
distinct. Such an expression of opinion would be 

‘ht beside the business of a man who keeps a 
public library. It may be very near a liberty for 
one of his standing to give himself the airs of a 
critic ; but, as with other tradesmen, there would be 
the remedy of leaving him. In New Oxford Street 
Mr. Mudie’s opposition assumes a very different form. 
If the master of the establishment takes unkindly to 
a book, the supple yor 
act. “It isn’t out,” al h it may have hada 
month’s hard reading elsewhere, or any other ex- 
cuse that does not happen to be the truth. What 
we mean is, that not only does Mr. Mudie exercise 
a most disastrous influence in the book world by 
the manner of his dealings with the booksellers and 
publishers, who have now found out the scourge 
they have created for themselves, but here we have 
a man exercising unlimited power, and making his 
own monopoly the means to achieve the success of 
his own sectarian opinions. ; 

We have always understood that some four or five 
years since one of the most popular novels of the day 
issuing from Great Marl ‘h Street was tabooed 
by Mr. Mudie because he did not like its name. It 
would of course have been found impossible seriously 
to advance such a reason. Entirely ridiculous, it 
would have been almost offensive, so “it wasn’t 
out,” and the public were led to believe that a book 
they couldn’t get, which had been withheld from 
them to gratify a morbid whim, was not to be read- 
ing for them, because “it wasn’t out.” And if our 
readers will take the trouble to inquire into this 
themselves, and will not be satisfied with every such 
excuse to keep from them some book, they will find 
that these liberties, taken at their expense, are very 
much increasing. a 4 

Mr. Mudie, we believe, undertakes that “all the 
best works,” in all departments, shall be freely sup- 
plied. Is he the best, or is he a tolerable judge, or 
is he any judge, of “all the best works?” Such 
an advertisement may do to bring him guineas, but 
is it true? Does not Mr. Mudie often set himself 
against one of the leading works of the day, and 
assign as a cause of its rejection that it cannot be 
got? Here is not only an injustice done to a 
book, but to the subscribers; and it is the more 


entirely an injustice, because it was not suf- | 


fered to be known that Mr. Mudie’s personal anti- 
pathy was the cause of its suppression. Itis only 
very —— when every one likes a book. 
One of greatest authoresses of the age 
once said to us, “ That she wondered how 
any one could read ‘ Adam Bede,” and so to per- 


secute any book after Mr. Mudie’s manner could be , 
only effectually carried out by the cut and dry excuses | 
of his employés, who give every reason in their 


hirer’s interest but the true one. ‘The booksellers 
are complaining, the publishers are complaining— 
both interests are alike vitally concerned to see the 
end of this monopoly. They have only to combine 
and act together to putitdown. There are plenty 
of other libraries where the principals, quite as 
fit to be critical, do not attempt to become critics. 
The publishers and the booksellers will do well ' 
to remember that by any action in ~concert, Mr. | 
Mnudie’s encroachments may be summarily checked, | 


and this monopoly put an end-to. Let us have Mr. 





Mudie and his yellow labels, by all means; but let 
us have him as a convenience, not as a critic. ' 


men below know how to | ' 





with all but a 
partridge shooting has 


been impracticable in uncut fields of corn jealoush ly 


overlooked by anxious agriculturalists. Snow and 
stubble fields are likely to be synchronous. By 
northern steamers arrive wearied dogs, jaded 
and disappointed en. We must 
severe winter ; not so much of storms, ice, and fog, as 
of ennui. So many have staid at home, and so many 
have gone from home, and returned with notl 
in the travelling wallet, that we must anticipate 
peculiar dearth in incidents of foreign travel. 
Parliamentarians, let loose upon their constituents, 
are not brilliant. The haze of St. Stephen’s dims 
them still. They endeavour to account for what 
they have done, for what they have not done, 
and for what might have been y Pi they had 
had their way. rejects the confessional 
box in the parish church, but sets it up in the 
town-hall and temperance-hall, and the member 
who makes a clean breast of his shortcomings, 


or who successfully bothers parochial inquisi 
tors, receives municipal — absolution, pathapa 
benediction, ; 
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i 
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pele fatalism which says what is done 
cannot be helped, without adding, what has been 
done need not be repeated. These are questions, 
pe tah phe ely t of His 

to prove o' ves ignorant 0’ 
erbert Ingram, M.P., the proprietor Tus- 
trated London News,” and the loss also of his 
as it is believed, has created a painful feeling in 
public mind, which is as prompt in its sympathy 
with his family. These fearful accidents on sea and 
shore wont ype dase, apie ayee be coast 
where enterprise is joi more - 

Saxon energy and recklessness. 

ile the Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science has been holding its session at Glasgow, it 
is pleasing to find how often this science, without 
the name of science, is in i 


28 
Fi 


Londonderry addresses her tenants, urging w “4 
| Londo 
‘them frogalty and attention to the interests of their 


pry 200 The Duke of Northumberland, lay rector 
of 'lynemouth, presents £30,000 for endowments in 
that quarter, and in a humbler way the minister of 
Clare Market Chapel is endeavouring to raise a small 
fund, to erect a shelter in that dense and pestilent 
woe for children and adults, and for other 
hilanthropic purposes. 
The soninaaeniie has now its own statistics. 
An extension of the patent of this machine for seven 
years has been granted to Mr. Elias Howe. The 
importance of this machine to the United States is 
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estimated at £70,000,000 per year. Its saving in 
New York alone, in men and hoys’ clothing is 
£1,500,000 annually ; in hats and caps, £92,500: 
in shirt-fronts, £168,750. In boots and shoes, in 
Massachusetts alone, the machine effects a saving 
of £1,500,000. It has revolutionised thirty-seven 
departments of manufactures. 


MUSIC. 


THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 
Tuer thirteenth Norwich Musical Festival, which 


cog § Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
cai Pty ot it week, has been a very great 
success. 


triennial at Norwich ate 





oo emerants Norwich), Mr. Sims Reeves, 
“igo ah, gti mame 

chorus consisted of 75 trebles, 60 altos, 60 
and 65 basses; total, 260. 4 
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Part L 
Symphony - - - Beethoven 
Selection from “Armida"” - - - ~- Gliick 
PROM ACT IL 
Recitative 


“The Soldier's Dream,” Mr. Weiss - - H. Glover. 
1 Mendelssohn. 
) : ~- Rossini. 
Reeves tae” aegis Molique. 
Song—* Swifter far,” Miss Palmer - - J. Davison. 
peansioud” (Hypatia) - - - - J.F. Hill. 
Mr. Santley, and, Signor 
eerie. 2S lS 
Part I. 
Overture—Masaniello - - - - « 
Duo—*La ci darem la mano,” Madame 
Borghi-Mamo and Mr. Santley (Don Gio- 
vanni Mat ie Set les a oe 
Fantasia—Violoncello, Signor Piatti - - Piatti. 


ee 24 2 gemee Clara No- Benedict and 


Bellini 


Auber. 


) - - -  «# De Beriot. 
= Song ( )—“Ye Mariners . 
a - - - - H.HPierson. 

Scena and Aria—“Casta Diva,” Madlle. 

Titiens (Norma) ie a ~ - - Bellini. 
Romanza—* Tu m’ ami ah si,” Signor Ging- 

lini (La Zingara) ee - + . + Balfe 
Duo—*I Pescaiori,” Messrs. Wilbye Cooper 

and Santley wor ie lt - = «= Gabussi. 
Neapolitan. Air—‘“ Santa Lucia,” Madame 

Borghi-Mamo - - - .- 


- - Braga. 

Overture—Zampa - - - - - Herold 
The most noticeabie feature was the resuscitation 
of Gluck’s “ Armida,” an opera written by a com- 
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poser who throughout treats the voice as a part of 
the mechanism of the human body, and not as an 
instrument. Its graee, melodic phrasing, and skilful 


harmonisation, place it amongst the master-pieces of | i 
art; but it was comparatively coldly received by | After the 


the audience. Miss Arabella Goddard’s playing of 
unt pectin et and an 
u perfection. ue’s song is a an 
endeavour to encore it. by some of Mr. Sims Reeves’ 
friends, failed. Miss Palmer, the young vocalist en- 
gaged to Sainton-Do place, 


i 


H. Pierson. 


Palmer, - - - - - - - Hatton. 
Quartetto—“ Un di se ben rammentomi,” 
Novello, Madame Borghi- 
Mamo, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Signor Bel- 
letti(Rigoletto), - - - - - 


Symphony—No. 5, A ae gi bea aoe 
Aria—“ Robert toi que jaime,” Madame 
Clara Novello (Robert le Diable), - — - 
Song—* Sweet love, good night to thee,” Mr. 
Sims Reeves, - - RS ie eae 
Fantasia—Violin, Mr. Sainton, - - - 
Scena and Aria—*Cradel” and “Non mi 
dir,” Madlle. Titiens (Don Giovanni), - Mozart. 
Duo—“La dove prendi,” Madame and Mr. 
Weiss (Il Flauto Magico), Se gers 
Scena and Romanza—*“ Assisa a pie d'un 
salice,” Madame Borghi-Mamo (Otello), 
Harp Obligato, Mr. Trust, - bes 
Romanza—* M’appari,” Signor Giuglini, - Flotow. 
Duet for Two Pianofortes—“ On favourite 
themes from the Huguenots,” Miss Arabella 
Song—"The doubting heart,” Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper - - - - - -  - Hullah. 
Duo—*~ Che l’antipatica,” Signor Belletti and 
Mr. Santley (Chiara di Rosenberg), - - Ricci. 
Der Freischutz, - - - ~ Weber. 
Thursday morning was an eventful day. Norwich, 
true to its traditions, ushered in the new work of a 
composer who has long been known to the classical 
musician as one of the most classical writers living. 
Molique’s new oratorio, “ Abraham,” was performed 
for the first time, and, as some account of its con- 
struction is necessary to enable our readers to under- 
stand what the composer has illustrated by his art, 
we append a digest of “the book :’"— 
“'The persons in Molique’s oratorio are Abraham, 
Sarah, Hagar, Isaac, two angels, and a messenger, 
giving opportunity for employing the following 


is commanded in a recitative to depart from his 
pee en aie et ee wherein 
ys for guidance from the Lord. departure 

ah tha Palilende io-then uputhted tn ncheabboatation 
by the tenor, after which we have a quartett, ‘Go in 
Another tenor recitative announces the ar- 

rival of een mee, cubelnn Seiya 
is 
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the sea ; after which the pe in-a chorus, 
in exalt God for His goodness. Up to this point, 
- has been exhibited basking im the sunshine 
prosperity ; but now a cloud begins to overcast 
the scene. arrives with tidings of a 
ca deteasmoestetn Mine ath sates iiaas ‘from. 
the cities of the plain,’ of a battle that had just been 
fought in the of Siddim, of the capture of Lot 
and all his effects, and of his own solitary escape to 
on me ae kg 
previous recitatives are i 
nec ete ae Bets one 
The messenger had been an eye-witness of the 
calamity which he relates ; he eomes breathless with 
haste and reeking from the fight ; he has the 
and ardour with which men love to bring intelli 
of evil, To Abraham this report is as the tonch of 
Ithuriel’s spear. In a brief recitative, followed by 
ip, oe GE gn tng ae mee 
rescue. Then follows a prayer i aid 
—— 

“ After this a tenor solo briefty relates the success 
of the ape in which Abraham recovered 
‘ Lot, and hi eee drrtoame aie 
ao 7 nee march. Abra- 
ham up Hog oe Np 
people out their gratitude praise in @ 
Sein deena witiahs Seoeinaies the Sank, gaat. 
oratorio. 


“The second part opens with a air (allegretto 
for a soprano voice, ‘I will extol Thee, my God.’ 
‘The promise that Abraham should be ‘A father of 
many nations,’ is now repeated in a recitative (tenor), 
and the consequent expression of gratitude and joy 
is allotted toa trio, for alto, tenor, and bass, the 
characters bei imagination of the 


4 


which follows (alto) the Lord is described as looking 
down to see if there were any righteous, and the 
negative response is given in a plaintive air. This 
delay to strike is finely imagined and equally well 
expressed, It isthe lull before the storm. _A terrific 
chorus immediately follows, descriptive of theraining 
down of brimstone and fire from the portals of 
heaven, The chorusends with a lento movement— 
a sinking, as it were, into the stillness of death. 
After the destruction of the guilty cities, the seene is 

A tenor recitative relates the birth of 





| lenac and the ‘mockery’ of Hagar’s son—which 
paves the way for a dramatic duet between Sarah 
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and Abraham, wherein the latter vainly strives to 


appease the r of his wife. Abraham, being 
commanded by the angel, in a soprano recitative, to 


follows, ‘Commit thy way unto the Lord.” Then a 
tenor recitative, preceded by a descriptive symphony, 
narrates the anguish of Hagar when ‘The water was 


Spent in the bottle,’ and when ‘She cast the child 
under one of the shrubs,’ that she might not see him 
die. Hagar ives vent to her agony in a pathetic 
air She is comforted by an angel. God opens her 
eyes and she sees a well of water The lad is saved, 
and dwells in the desert, God promised to 
make of him ‘A great nation.’ The grand chorus 


ich follows the relation ne 
be posed to celebrate 
gar oak her child, though the 
words have only a general meaning. The 
mow approachs the severest trial and grandest climax 
Abraham’s life. God, by the intervention of an angel 
= sm pyre Pheer him Scale into 
of Moriah’ for of offering 
‘his son, Isaac.’ Abaiihdlan audlaions pri 
tive, ‘ joy of my heart is ceased; this is the 
prelude to a scene wherein resignation, grief, and 
ion struggle in turn for mastery ; the stormy 
at last subside into a feeling of mer Be ow 
dency ; but this very despondency shows A 
ham, though he questioned the fulfilment of the 
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important work is not a safe 
which to base an ‘sper its merits; anda we 
to be present at its early repetition in ndon, 
shall refrain from a detailed criticism on the 
present occasion, and content ourselves by ae 

more noticeable features. The Opening air 

second part, “I will extol Thee, my ” is 
iting of the highest character ; it not only is 
iful in itself, but devotional in the best sense 
of the word. It was excellently sung by Madame 
Novello. The trio, “Let all those rejoice,” is very 
beautiful, and was well performed. “They have 
cast away the law of the Lord,” was, owing to Miss 
t's unsteadiness, nearly wrecked at the com- 
meneement. We shall be glad to hear this very 
original and pleasing song under more favourable 
circumstances. To our thinking, “ Hear my prayer,” 
is the most exquisite portion of the solo music. The 
chorus, “ Great is our Lord,” is choral writing of no 
Mean character, and was deservedly exeored. Mr. 
Santley’s singing the music allotted to the part of 
A was painstaking and worthy of being 
imitated by all who undertake to give effect to the 
first performance of a great work. The orchestra, 
no bad judges of good music, were vehement in their 
. “ Abraham” will do credit to Mr. Molique, 
must become popular. The success is - 
ing, and Norwich can boast of having added another 
oratorio composer to the list of classical musicians. 
Mendelssohn’s “ As the hart pants” concluded the 
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“Undine,” too, is a great success. In it Mr. 
Benedict has shown a ready fancy, and produced 
some charming music, Our space prevents our say- 
ing more. ie “Messiah.” that greatest of all 

and work of man’s genius, was given on 


Friday morning ; and St. Andrew’s Hall was densely | 
filled by the lovers of the sublime and grand old ; 
Handel's inspiration. Despite its age—upwards of 
& century—the “Messiah” is the best and most | 
wonderful of all musi¢ ; and wherever the’ 





“Messiah ” is performed, there it is sure to draw | 


every lover of the majestic master of “great music’s | 


mysteries.” Its performance was i 5 
The Festival was brought to a close by a fancy 
dress ball, under the auspices of the Duchess of 
Welli and many other lady patronesses, 
The following have been the numbers present at 
each ce :— 


Wednesday Morning 256 ., ...... a 
ms Evening 93 ., ...... 1236, 
Thursday Morning ...127 .  .. 688, 
». Evening ...161 ...... 1184, 

iday Morning ...... | Sas eee 1314, 

The total receipts to £4,456 12s. At the 
previous Festival, in 1857, they were 9s. 
which shows an increase in favour of 1860 of £812 
2s. Gd. 

—_—_— 
THE DRAMA. 
HAYMARKET, 
The revival of Mr. Falconer’s “Does He 


worthy of note, and which ra 

w es room for 

pagal aes te te oe 
boards— Miss Haydon. We are 








SCIENCE. 


LORD BROUGHAM AT GLASGOW. 

Tue fourth annual ing of the National .Associa- 
tion for the tg toes ial Science was 
at Glasgow on Monday under the i 
of Lord Brougham. The grand feature of the day 
was the inaugural discourse of his Lordship, de- 
livered before a brilliant assemblage of the western 
capital of Scotland, and which was listened to with 
the attention which is due to the hoary sage, and 
the delight which is kindled at the fire ot eloquence. 

Tt was but natural that his Lordship com- 
mence with a liment to the city of W, 
and that he should remind his listenecos Pc 
ous worthies who have contributed to her 
and to the gain of universal humanity, by their 
teachings in her halls of learning, and by dis- 
coveries in science pursued within her bounds, which 
have vastly promoted the arts and commerce of the 
world. “It was here that Black made those 
discoveries which have changed the face of natural 
science more than any since the days of Newton ; 
that Watt gave the invention to the world which 
has made such an alteration in its aspect, and such 
a —— in moti ee that Stewart learned, 
and Simpson taught, the ancient geometry which 
he restored; that Reid placed the philosophy of 
mind upon its firm foundations, and freed it from 
sceptical cavils ; that Millar traced the history of the 
constitution, and freed it from vulgar errors of an 
empirical kind as well as those of absolutists; that 
Smith established those sound doctrines now happily 
become the faith of practical statesmen as they Thad 
long been of the Jearned—conneeting the ‘com- 
mercial gains of all nations with the improvements 
of each, and making their mutual intercourse a 
mutual and equal benefit and the bond of peace. Nor 
let it be forgotten that here the great step was made 
by Birkbeck (on which five- -thirty yearsagoI con- 
gratulated you) of throwing open to all classes the 
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sions, the cause of 
eo 
ip next 
sil scene utc and its: state at the 
present day. Wi this intent he takes a rapid 
coup dil of the history of parties which have in 
ceely pach of tee beet na petal ints 
ol pony ilk Tecaseet ie eae 
first rebellion in Scolland, the cedads of ih 
fhe eras, the ‘Proportions, in which the power and 
the emoluments office should be shared by the 
exclusively connected with them, or who had ac- 
et oe es were 
or even broken upon any cuestions 
some persons 
ee a oe pul fice 
—and the continuance many years, it 
of a si individual at the head of affairs, and his 
removal, formed the ade ctyee ot ae 
parties in the state, both of their chiefs in Parlia- 
ment, and their adherents in the country. If mea- 
sures were considered, they were viewed only in 
their upon the personal question, but the 
conduct of persons occupied all men’s minds. far 
more than the merits of their policy, or its results 
upon the welfare of the community. Tt has often 
saan cheers =e we one b gagpowgmcons 
20 yet no one great 
sont dnge in ost nella ae 
good or evil—can ascribed to him during that 
very reign. His great merits as a ruler have, 
by all well-informed and considerate persons, been 
fully acknowledged. He sa 








the devices of a faction acting multitude ; 
and his Spanish war, into which the same faction 
and the same mob forced him. That men of rare 
endowments flourished in these times—indeed of 


the highest qualities ever displayed in public 
is es ae and that their talents fitted 
for government in an extraordinary is as 
tain as that by their eloquence they were 
of debate. Besides Walpole, there was 
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of first-rate distinetion ag gion oe 
according to all tradition, very 
times. , ae ae 
the intrigues ot party, in senate to 
quence, in office to preserving all things as 
found them ; and when Lord Chatham, wi 
later, was at the head of affairs, either in opposition 
or in the ministry, not only were his whole attacks 
upon his adversaries confined to purely 
but his own policy shows him so 
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temple of science, and showing that the highest in- ' advance of his age, that, as regarded France, it was 
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or in ‘war, and of the other in government—was the 
object of his life. Yet so powerful is habit, such 
the force ot routine, he seemed wholly unable to 
comprehend that it is our first duty by all means to 
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cians in bands and separate them from oth 
yo cM sci acid Wegeicccetonan crag Ae 3 Leach 
Boor apc wd counters with which the game 
of faction is played. It cannot be denied that the 
combination of men to act in concert for the fur- 


periods. The party which, in. 
retrenchment and peace, transplanted into office, 
cared little for either. Bills of ity, suspen- 
sions of the constitution, by their ad- 
i ves when to those 


acts of indemnity its favourite measures, deprived of 
power was the enemy of both; so that it seemed as 
psa aay og Aaa aie Eg Seeane to its 
versaries their y by simply adopting 
one for itself. This mode of dealing wih, rinciples 
Sind caiesesiatia ances Gereicions to Coe amie < oct of 
leading politicians only—but of the whole com- 
munity. A sacred regard for truth, the foundation 
of all morals, is sapped and undermined ; falseh 
pari aes unblushingly, and the most malignant 
ings are habitually gratified, it being constantly 
found that men will both deceive and slander for 
their 's interest, who are incapable of such 
faults for their own; and yet they are sinning for 
their own behoof when they so further the interests 
prc! mh Nor let it. be for a moment imagined 
that of late years, when such high pretensions have 
been put forward of being governed by great prin- 
i tensions unknown a century ago—there 
have not also been petty controversies resorted to, 
petty intrigues and tricks to promote a friend as 
ruler, or to get rid of an adversary in that station— 
intrigues as paltry and as vile as any that can be 
found in the days of the Walpoles, the Pelhams, 
and the Pulteneys.” But in course of time, his 
Lordship Fa ec to. observe, the minds of 
men were di to opinions and principles upon 
which there could be no ‘emai of views, nt 
consequently they were placed beyond the field of 
party conflict. The duty and expediency of a 
philanthropic policy came to be mooted, and on this 
subject men of all parties could unite. Opinions 
here did not lend themselves to controversy. 
Those who held them were ited with the rest 
of the community, but in every other respect were 
entirely disinterested. Belongimg to this class, the 
earliest in date, is the subject of the extinction of 
slavery—the abolition of the traffic in slaves, Lord 
Broagham observes :—“ For the first time statesmen 
and orators were seen directing their exertions to a 
subject which no party in the state could turn to its 
account, upon which all men were agreed as to the 
merits of the question, and could only differ regard- 





ing the time and manner of its solution, _The sub- 
ject was first urged upon the attention of the 
legislature by men who belonged not to its body, 
and whose opinions differed with , those of the 
government; and it was welcomed by members of 
parliament formerly attached to the ministry—nor 
even during the half century over which the his- 
tory of the. question extends was it pamn'atyc eA 
manner of way with the conflicts of party, while 
they raged more fiercely than in any former period, 
and the men engaged in them were on all other 
questions the most lavishly praised, and the most 
unsparingly assailed.. This felicity in_ the, t 
eae. hes 98 apg it a oe New World. 

very is merely a ground of party. division, 
but it is the great and paramount way, almost the 
only ground, both of conflict in every state of the 
Union, and of the differences between the states 
themselves. The grand question of the election of 
President (now approaching) depends entirely upon 
the principles expressed by the candidates respecting 
slavery ; and this question involves all other dis- 
putes, inasmuch as, to the 
of that great community, the appointment of all 
public functionaries, from the highest to the hum- 
blest, depends bg the election of the chief 
magistrate, and all may be removed on their party 
being defeated at that election. As regards the 
subject itself, the issue of the contest is most im- 
portant, for ps2 question jee? mt ay shall = 

tuated extended by adopting the princip 

That the institution is oon aot universal, or 
renee % as local only and authorised by the 
law of particular districts. The revival of the 
African slave trade is by no means an impos- 
sible result from a victory of the southern states, 
where it has been not very faintly announced ; and 
the struggle which they so vehemently maintain 
with the north may even bring about the disruption. 
of the Union—one.of the greatest calamities that 
could happen to America and to the world: to 
America, as ending, if it did not begin, in civil war ; 
to the world, as ing the credit of all popular 
government. Another calamity is far from unlikely 
to be caused by the conflict—the liberation of the 


party | slaves by insurrection, a consummation to be ear- 


nestly deprecated, as much for themselves as for their 
masters, When Dr. Johnson astonished the friends 
of church and king at Oxford by proposing as a 
toast ‘ The meny revolt of the slaves in Jamaica, 
pics pe to them,’ he hed not lived to pre 
consequences to manag A victims 0 
our sordid oppression, in the misery, far worse even 
than that oppression, brought upon them uy the 
insurrection, which shook it off in the 


ood | islands. He might feel little compassion for the 


masters, the supporters of what they term ‘the 
institution,’ and might ask them to show how the 
King of Dahomey should not plead the immemorial 
custom of his country requiring the slaughter of 
hundreds, that he might float his canoe in human 
blood as the appointed tribute of filial affection at 
his father’s funeral. But these masters are not the 
only parties to be considered when there is a ques- 
tion of slave insurrection, and we must contemplate 
with horror the fate of the negroes, from the worst 
of ills, civil war in its worst form—civil war in the 
slave states, and must regard as bereft of all claim 
to be ranked among men whoever could from 
zeal or perverse views of personal advantage lend 
themselves to measures by bare possibility leading 
to such hideous scenes. 
“* An outlaw without kin or home is he— 

Unfit for public rule or private care, 

The wretch who can delight in civil war, 

Whose lust is murder, and whose horrid joy 

To tear his country and his kind destroy.’ 

(Hliad ix. 63.) 

But let us devoutly hope that no such fate impends 
over our kinsmen in the New World. His 
Lordship makes an easy transition from the sub- 
ject of slavery to that of education. “To give 
freedom to the slave, and peace to one quarter of 
the world, is amongst the most glorious feats of 
well-regulated philanthropy. But the improvement 
of other classes more numerous though less oppressed, 
and breaking the chains forged for them by ignor- 
ance, is a work of equal importance, though of less 
renown.” And now he touches a question of much 
importance, and one upon which there is consider- 
able Jifference of opinion—to what extent, if any, 


unspeakable. misfortune | 1 





should the education of children be compulsory. 
He says: ‘That ignorance is the cause of crimes, 
directly and indirectly, is not denied. Those crimes 
are punished by the magistrate, Then, does he 
perform his duty if he does nothing to remove the 
cause, and trusts to the indirect sporice of penal 
enactments? In some countries, 
as Roman Catholic, he compels pare 
their children attend school. No doubt, these are 
chiefly states under the discipline of a government 
more absolute than ours. But in some haying a free 
form of government, regulations amounting, if not 
to compulsion, yet substantially leaving on ee 
no choice, are found to prove successful in enforcing 
education without encroaching upon li . Jtis 
much. to be desired that this question should engage 
the best attention of the education t of 
the congress, and that all information should be 
boone, Sapeniee which the attendance of foreign 
may enable us to obtain. Another subject. 
anes of immediate and full consideration, is the. 
great defect existing all over the country in provid- 
cles ani ie due enrugement and, per 
c and dune enco t proper 
control of those teachers. W and lower 
classes enjoy this benefit—the former the 
schools universities, the latter from the Pri 
Council grants, the requirement of qualification in 
teachers, and the superintendence of inspection ; but. 
no attention whatever is given to the middle class 
teachers, though under those the most important 
part of the community receives instruction. Peti- 


tions complaining of this neglect were to 
Parliament last year signed by 40, of 
which I 120 to the Lords. answer 


ven by the Government was that the Privy 

uncil had not the means of extending the system. 
to the middle-class teachers; yet, upon the best. 
calculation that could be made, of far classes, 
being little more than half a million, and having. 
120,000 children of school-going Ba. wh only 
schools would be added to a the. council. 
department. The whole subject of the teachers’ 
position and qualifications deserves to be thoroughly 
examined, and especially with the view. of 
raising in public estimation that most. important 
class. They form a fourth learned ession. not 
necessarily connected with the other not ever 
with the clerical body, though of course more with 
them than with the others. Perhaps there is. no 
bg which more urgently calls for the attention 
of the same department than the limits that should 
be assigned to the kinds of instruction for different 
classes of the community. Some propsaitons on. 
this head are of obvious importance and of manifest 
soundness, as the maxim judiciously and usefully 
enforced on a late occasion by Lord y, address- 
ing the founders of a ragged school, that the first 
object in such seminaries is the training to habits of 


industry, and teaching the kind of work required 
from persons in their station. This ition by 
no means excludes the acquisition 7 ie know- 


ledge; it only gives the first place to that which is 
most necessary, and allows other portions to come 
in their turn. Another proposition, if indeed it be 
not involved in the former, is that there exists an 


absolute necessity for changing in im it respects 
the method of educating female not only 
party | of the humbler but of the better of the worki 


classes. They must be taught things which are 
use to them in after life, as much more as may be, 
but those things at any rate; and, in the first in- 
stance, governesses who can teach music, dancing, 
French, and Italian are plainly not w: for they 
will not stoop to teach sewing and mending. Herein 
Hien Se Mate Aoeeg Those who are fit to teach 
reading, writing, cyphering are more able or 
more willing to teach the more humble but more 
needful things. This, both as to teachers of boys 
and girls, is one of the most essential subjects to 
which the t can direct attention. ee 
stem of rewards, the judicious application of pnzes, 
the due enco’ ha to successful teachers of 
common things, and the steady determination in the 
patrons of such schools to enforce the most useful 
teaching in the first instance, pre. ¢ no substitute 
for it, may put an end to a state rey lar 
has in some places produced the greatest difficul 
of obtaining servants for families otherwise w 
provided, or wives for workmen comfortably situated. 
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There are two subjects of a more general deserip- 
tion, one of which has often come under discussion, 
and is not unattended with difficulty ; but the other 
of great importance, and by no means of difficult 
consideration. And great error was at one time 
committed, at the establishment of schools upon the 
lan of Bell and Lancaster. The facilities afforded 
or teaching great numbers under a single master 
gave rise to a prevailing impression that cheapness 
of instruction would best be secured by these means, 
and there was too great a disposition to make this 
the ruling principle. But experience has proved, 
what a little reflection might earlier have shown, 
the great advantage of numerous teachers. In truth, 
this is essential, ‘not only for securing thorough in- 
struction, but for maintaining that discipline, that in- 
fluence of moral authority, which is the most import- 
ant benefit conferred by attendance upon a school. 
The other subject, attended with more difficulty, 
that of a religions description, we are at this congress 
peculiarly able.to have fully discussed; and with 
the benefit of this country’s experience, where the 
difficulty has in a ne measure been overcome, 
though it had a less formidable shape than in Eng- 
land in consequence of the relations between the 
church and the sects, and between different branches 
of the church, turning rather upon political than 
religious dissensions. But the whole subject deserves 
an elaborate investigation in order to ascertain in 
what manner the two objects can be best attained 
— instruction andreligiousindependence ; instruction, 
pan hee deserve that name, must include spiritual 
as well as secular learning, and absence of all inter- 
ference with religious freedom, either of the parents 
or the children. “They who set the most value upon 
religion, who cling to their faith as their most 
occa gear in this world, and their only hope 
, into whose whole sentiments as well as 

their feeling and opinions it enters perpetually with 
an influence all ing and unceasing, they are 
those who will most revolt at all suspicion of ‘its 
contamination by mixture of worldly considerations, 
will most re andshoda resist its bite ne to 
any pressure, ler most at the thought of its 
H i to secular gain. But though 
education and training imparting sound knowledge, 
religious and moral. and exalting the character, as 
of rational beings, is the most important of all our 
duties towards the humbler class of our fellow- 
citizens, it is by no means to supersede the care of 
their tem Seuss or, be taken as a substitute 
to the ee oe A wide field is thus 
pened to social science, and it is one which only in 
modern times has received any cultivation. Count 
Rumford was a great benefactor to the world in 
promoting the more important of its branches. His 
for the most part were well devised to increase 

the comfort of the poor, and carried into execution 
while he held high court and military employment 
in Bavaria, deserve the greatest attention; and the 
Study of his essays, in which they are minutely 
detailed, is a duty incumbent upon all well-wishers 
to the prosperity and the peace and order of society. 
jally to be considered are his proposals for 
improving the construction and arrangement of 
for the convenient application of heat to 

culinary and other purposes, for the preparation of 
cheap, wholesome, and nutritious food, for the 
saving of fuel and alimentary matter. Much may 
be done for the substantial bettering of the poor 
man’s condition and the preservation of his health, 
as well as the saving of his money and of his labour, 
by attending to Count Rumford’s suggestions, in 
Tank every instance the result of his actual experi- 
and in some (as in regard to the 
communication of heat) the corollaries from certain 
truths which he ascertained by his experiments, 
although he erred in some points of the theory which 
he sought to establish upon them. One inference 
of much importance which he drew from the 
improvements effected in the condition of the poor, 
including the vagrant class, is the salutary tendency 
of increased comforts to lessen the numberof crimes, 
as well as to mitigate their character, both in the civil 
and military portions ofthe community. There can 
be no greater encouragement toourefforts inangment- 
ing the comforts of the people than the high and 
pure gratification derived from the conviction that 
increase of happiness is attended with increase of 


virtue, that the good bestowed makes men more ' 





worthy to receive and enjoy it. Nothingcan be more | 
gratifying in this, and in every other view, than the | 
success of the great measure which the working 
classes themselves have lately adopted to provide for 
their comfort, to husband their resources, and to 
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terprise provoked laughter. A neighbouring 
k tossed that Ke coal caine? wiedy 
8 in a wheelbarrow. Now, however, 
room is multiplied into distinct spread 
over the town, and the vend of society 
exceeds £2,700. Every member must be the owner 
of five shares of 20s. each, the permitted maxi 

ing a hundred such shares. The capital is paid 
in by small weekly or quarterly instalments. — All 
the transactions of the society, whether purchases 
or sales, are for ready money, the entire absence of 
credit being the corner-stone of the institution. The 
customer, whether member or stranger, is charged at 
the same price as at the ordinary shops of the town, 
but at the end of each quarter a dividend of nett pro- 
fits is made, and he receives his quota according tothe 
amount of his purchases. 
the following deductions are made from the 
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returns—the cost price of the the ex- 
penses of the stores, i ing the wages of the 
manager and his assistants, rents, repairs, a 


allowance to a depreciation fund, and 5 per cent. 
for interest'on capital. The residue is the nett profit, 
from which, however, before it is divided among the 
customers, 24 cent. is deducted for the main- 
tenance of a li and news-room. The soci 

is governed by a committee elected from the mem- 
bers, which meets weekly, when it gives patient 
attention to all complaints. If real cause of dis- 
satisfaction exists, it is removed; if the complainant 
is in error, he is reasoned with; and so successful 
has been the course taken by the committee, that, 
although the arbitrators have been inted from 
the first, pursuant to the acts under which the 
association is regi yet it has never been 
necessary, even in a single instance, to engage their 
services. The benefits derived by the individual in 
the expenditure of his income upon this plan are 
manifold. It is enough to enumerate afew. First, 
antagonism of interest een buyer and 
seller is annihilated. All motive, therefore, 
to adulteration, or in any way to lower quality, for 
the sake of diminishing price, is absent. No extra 
price is put on the goods to pay the rent of shops in 
expensive situations, nor for plate-glass or other 
costly fittings, nor for the loss occasioned by the 
expensive articles in the windows to attract 
customers, nor for advertisements. Indeed, show 
is altogether discarded, and while no cost is 

to insure high quality in the articles themselves, no 
money is wasted on the means of attraction. 


To arrive at nett profit, | need 





exact price of the article, too, is very material, If | 
the price is high, the customers’ returning profit | 
is also high, and vice versé. But not only economy | 
is consulted: {the improvement of the character | 
and habits is incalculably promoted. The workman 

is stimulated to the exercise of self-control | 
beyond his reach in ordinary circumstances.” 

While his Lordship speaks highly and hopefully of | 
co-operation, he is careful to point out that it must | 
not be confounded with communism and socialism : 

—** Co-operation leaves its votary to freedom, | 
whereas communism, which makes him receive ac- 
cording to his wants, instead of according 


to his merits, extinguishes the ordinary motives | 
to exertion; and failing, as it always has failed, | 
to induce men to work from higher motives, | 
must, if it continue in action, fall back upon coer- | 
|cion. Communism is in truth slavery in disguise ; | 
| but as the slaves are also their own masters, they | 
quickly emancipate themselves, and that being done, 


| the clouds which fashion drives 
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the communities of socialists come to an end. Such 
is the appointed lot and fate of the kindred associa- 
ion arising from strikes, even when these are curried 
on without breach of law—that is, without in any 


5 


manner exercising compulsion directly or 5 
| to obtain the ‘increase of members. This most in- 


tain success, yet if there be not exposed 
$b ettionly aja By ihe evil may be ex- 


way.’ This is an interest which with us has never 
in any been within the dominion of 
party, either ciyil or i Such, however, has 


which now rapidly revived, so seriously impressed 
men’s minds with the mischief of having made it 
a party question, that a resolution was passed at 
the State Convention against ever so treating the 
subject hereafter ; the repeal of the ion Law 

all a the Maine 
Law were afterwards defeated by reference to the 
resolution of the Convention. Nothing can redound 
more to the honour of the American people than 


The | their thus firmly persevering in their just and 


righteous determination. But it is impossible to 
avoid feeling how t is our happiness in this 
country, to be free the influence of such dis- 
ing forces upon our most i t measures. 
Weds discuss them f freely on PFs tomes tesm and 
apply to the consideration of them those principles 
which are mere matters of science ; but science re- 
duced to practice should guide the inquiry and dic- 
tate the conclusion. e are removed above the 
storms raised by fury, nor are ever stunned 
by the noise which the psalmist compares to that of 
the raging sea; and our vision is not obscured by 
er. Thus 
tadual and slow has been the course by which we 
ave arrived at social science, unconnected with 
faction and class interest. First, there was the 
reign of party and personal views, without even 
the pretence of any principles or opinions; next 
came the time when opinions were professed, but in 
subordination to party and personal views them 
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arose the day of opinions to which these views were 
subservient; at length came the age of principles 
and opinions wholly apart from party schemes and 
interests. e progress has been gradual 

o re and social science a the course of 
te) science, it being the growth of ages, making 
its advances safely by slow degrees.” The orator now 
wends into a path beset by many thorns, and in 
which, if. he avoids stinging himself, he takes care 
to a few sentences which will sting certain 
n0 provided they are not pachydermatous. 
He is referring to the influence of party, which con- 
interferes, in the legislature, with the adop- 

tion of measures which the principles of social science 
recommend. This ivfluence he considers it within 
the scope of his subjec, ‘» comment-upon, inasmuch 


as it is obstructive to socia: Siyagp ame 
obstruction to igen, a waa two 
houses of Parliament, particularly in the Commons, 
arises from the reluctance to fetter discussion, either 
iy ee potas ance eaitnahen, cc trreteeining 

speakers in their addresses. Besides the question 
before the house, and on the.merits of which a 
speech must always be regular, 
questions in debating which t latitude is taken, 


cause of obstruction: The number of speakers is a 
very great cause. There are many members so 
insignificant that beyond a few of their own con- 
nections they are wholly unknown, except to their 
own constituents, But they desire to speak—first, 
because they would court these constituents, or 


lawful. Probably they were emboldened to take it 
by the Commons having rather i 
tinctly and articulately pronounced their opinion 
against it. That may no doubt be legal which is 
unconstitutional, and this vote was according to the 
letter of the law as much as it was against the spirit 
and the practice of the constitution. That it was 
of the community, we must at once be convinced, 
sa Gas howe pen plereaeh Gen gotlh lenva te 

price, ata or 


ing like a full dis- 
or even a serious debate. At the end of 
pec hee mane tens eer 

: ee ek Sa eee 
discussion of particulars arose, the debate 
confined to one or two questions, which 
having been the subject of controversy, were 
introduced upon some of the votes that might be 
regarded as connected with them. A short time 


! 


i 


fs 


of the last sittings, the middle of August, 
£626,841 were voted under forty heads, besides 
ese tome age re rent freon er bills, in a 

the numerical of which was tried by 
three divisions, and to be 54, 45, and 43, re- 
spectively. Bat, i dent of these money votes, 
resolutions of great importance were pronounced, 
and with decisive, because final, effect, in houses so 








impress them. with a notion of their importance ; 
next, because they consider that they gain general | 
reputation re their speeches. It. is therefore | 
undeniable that the two causes of this excessive | 
eee Semen > setanentay ada | 

and the report of their speechs in the daily 
papers. Thus the combination of small parties, | 


the Lords had been wh defeated in its mai 
the determination to resist whatever proceeds from | pe ns Ree se sm 


certain quarters, the government especially, in whose | 
hands soever it is placed, the desire to make their | 
support of consequence, which, insignificant in itself, 

may be of moment when the great parties are equally | 
balanced, and the countless number of endless | 


| determination. One most i 


reduced. Some of these were inconsistent with the 
opinions plainly indicated when the house was 
comparatively full ; some of them could never have 
been adhered to upon a further consideration, 
although taken in accordance with a former hasty 








important bill sent from 


provision, by a vote amending it when the house was 
comparatively full. The Lords refused the amend- 
ment, adhering to their measure as it originally 
stood. When the Commons had to consider this 











refusal, there were barely 40 members present, so 
that any one or two members might have prevented 
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work—work of questionable value, talk undeniably 
of none—redound less to the honour of the illus- 
trious assembly; illustrious, indeed, but whose 
vigour has thus proved less signal than its renown.” 
Lord Brougham a: with the report of the com- 





mittee on the business of the house in 1848, that 


ing, and leads to their absenting themselves from 
seven to ten o'clock in the evening, so that they 
are put upon moving adjournments in order to ‘have 
an opportunity of being heard, and on such motions 
to deliver their es, Which they had no 


Seaeharaah. sae: trae. 
Lords in 1845, and again this year, upon 
the Duke of Welli ; 


EB 
i 
rf 
ei 
ef 
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operation in working out the details. We proposed 
our which was applicable to all bills, as well 
one under consideration, and we again brou 


voured to Boned Lord Ellen or 
whose great manly nature, so congenial 
to his own, the Duke ever entertained the highest 


j 
Ss 
; 
/ 
a 
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of keeping all secret till they are brought in, and 
thus launching them with all the defects 

by ignorance, oversight, and want of skill—defects 
which might be remedied by previously consulting 
able and learned acquainted with the several 
subjects.” His Lordship would also diminish the 
number of stages thro which a bill has now to 
pass. There are at present in the Commons eighteen 
questions which must be put, besides all those in 
committée, before a bill can be sent up to the Lords, 
and upon each question a debate of any length may 
take place. He would adopt arule also against 
adjourning a debate more than twice. He refers to 
the cloture (stopping the debate) adopted m 


without auy merit by persons of no mark, | th, t to the f the Lords by leavi d the “previ stion,” smount- 
have of late times made the House of Commons a | = ea ‘foaed Mhoessin gf bemnagee Mige dine” alk We” weal 


the house. Those having 
bye-word as a place of talk and-not of work, the | 


caricature of a popular assembly. 
“* Where policy is basied all night long 
In setting right what faction has set wrong ; 
flails of oratory thresh the floor 
That yields them chaff, and dust, and nothing more.’ ” 
(Cowrer.) 


Here his Lordship inquires “What has been the | from the conflict of laws, 


result ?” and answers, that “above six months of the 
last session passed away not rapidly, but with 
lingering pace, and these were consumed in doing 
very little, and saying very much.” After stati 





charge of the bill there- 
fore did not venture to divide, and this great measure 


| of legal reform, and grounded on true principles of | 


social science, was lost for the year. It was neither | 
more nor less than a proposal to make Scotch di- | 
vorce legal where the parties hada domicile im | 
Scotland, and removing the present scandal arising | 
ing parties married in | 
the other and their issue bastards. Indeed, if some 
nine or ten more members of the govern- 
ment side had happened to walk in, a house 
of less than 50 would have reversed the de- | 


several important measures which failed to receive ' cision come to by a full house a fortnight before. | 


the attention of the legislature, he continues- 
“ But there is no failure of the session greater, no 
disappointment more severe to the friends of human 
improvement in all its branches, than the determi- 
nation taken by the Lords to retain the tax upon 
the diffusion of knowledge given up by the Com- 
mons, It is certain that this course was strictly 


Thus one measure of social science was defeated 
under such circumstances; and his Lordship cites 
another which was successful under similar—the 
bill for extending the Debtor’s Arrangement Act of 


| 1844, and completing the measure to abolish im- | 


| prisonment for debt. “It is, indeed, hard to say 
| whether the six months of talk or the six months of 


ing to the cloture, and the restriction of 
speeches to one hour, adopted in America. 
“Tn France the cloture is often proposed and carried. 
It is most positively stated by experienced persons 
to have no effect whatever in restraining freedom of 
discussion. That all measures are first considered 
in the bureaux, and that this somewhat lessens the 
occasion for debate, may be admitted. But what 


| passes in the bureaux is secret, and therefore not 
Fe tot and, for the same reason, very little 
de 


ating takes place. The American plan of 
closing a debate if the majority so decide, and of 
limiting all speeches to one hour, is represented as 
approved of by all parties in successive Congresses 
since it was established twenty years ago, as having 


/mot only greatly expedited business, but made 


speeches more impressive, more argumentative, and 
more confined to the subject ; as having given rise 
to no discontent whatever in any party; and as 
having been universally popular in the country. 
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There has only been one instance of the house by a 
vote releasing a member from the one-hour rule—it 
was John Q. Adams, and he declined to avail him- 
self of the permission.” Nothing short of the cloture, 
his. Lordship conceives, or the American one-hour 
rule, can remove the greatest of all obstructions— 
the prolixity of debate ; and thatthis can only be 
brought about by a powerful government. After 
some general considerations on this latter point, he 
observes :—“ The course of constitutional regimen 
is in jeopardy, the continuance of free—that is, par- 
liamentary—government, is at stake. The question 
is, shall we any longer enjoy the blessings of a 
mixed and balanced constitution, or shall we sink 
into'the deplorable condition of being governed 
an absolute monarch anda mob, suppressing 
discussion, whether in assemblies of a mock legisla- 
ture, or among the people, and not only rigorous: 
forbidding “all objection to the acts of power, 
observation on those who wield it, but compelling 
both theslaves who speak and the slaves who write to 
labour in panegyrics, of the extent and according to 
the pattern set down before them, till from the 
scum of the German baths and the sluice of the 
French provinces, there is compounded a plaster only 
bearable by those over whom it is spresd, to all the 
rest of mankind being u bly offensive and 
i ing? Such a could never befall this 
country; but thongh despotism in form is impos- 
sible here, let us never f how large a portion of 
its substance might be inflicted on us bya not very 
slow or gradual process. If the obstruction to all 
iness cannot be any longer endured, if anything 
would be less intolerable than a continuance of the 
evils, never let the recollection fade from our memo- 
ries of how much has been suffered by other countries 
to prevent a recurrence of evil times. The successive 
despotisms in France, whether of the multitude or 
oligarchy, or of a single tyrant, have all been ren- 
dered possible, and been even quietly borne, rather 
than encounter the worse calamity of the reign of 
terror. Let us not be too sure that a regimen 
differing in little but the mame from absolute 
government might not be gradually introduced 
among us under shelter of the ery, ‘ Any- 
ing is better than the session of 1860.” 
His Lordship proceeds next to express himself on 
the necessity of a minister of justice. “Tt can 
hardly be doubted that any one of the late failures, 
of which all men now complain, would have been 
prevented had we the inestimable advan- 
tage of a department responsible for carrying the 
measures judiciously selected, and with care and 
skill prepared. No one can deny that, to take the 
most remarkable instance, the Bankruptcy Bill, dis- 
membered of the provisions which were little more 
than enactments, but formed a huge, an appalling 
mass, would have reached the Lords in time to be 
considered and adopted—if indeed it had not, as 
most probably would have been the case, been first 
brought into the Lords at a period when they had 
little to do and the Commons were overwhelmed, or 
acted as if they felt overwhelmed, with work. The 
like would have happened with every one of the 
other bills, as well those which failed as those which 
_ in debate, or with an amount of discussion 
ly decent. But further illustration was given of 
such a department’s importance in conducting the 
important duty of deciding in the exercise of the 
high and delicate prerogative of mercy. Does any 
one now affect to doubt that this should be vested 
in a lawyer? The whole subject of a department 
of justice has long been in the hands of our able, 
learned, and excellent colleague, the late Chancellor 
of Ireland, who, indeed, obtained the sanction of the 
Commons to a resolution which he moved; and we 
may truly affirm that no reflecting person now 
entertains any doubt upon the question except as to 
whether the undivided responsibility of a single 
minister should not be preferred to the advantage 
derived from the concurrence of several, and from 
the greater weight thus possessed, as well as 
the fuller investigation of difficult questions.” 
Of equal necessity his Lordship considers the 
consolidation of the law, a task to which he has 
devoted himself with great energy. He then pro- 
ceeds to state a number of questions in social science 
which will occupy the different sections of the 
Association. Some of these arenotsopopularas others, 
but ‘their importance is of the greatest. Attention 
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will be given to judicial statistics, and the labours of 
the Intemational ‘Statistical Conference in this ai- 

under the presidency of the Prince Consort, 
are duly extolled. A committee is oecupied in col- 


i 


the females, 
and gives Miss Faithful and Miss Bessie Parkes their 


us rather say social, mis- 
emery naa yr yest oss: of the 
most ve es a state, of helping 
those who cannot help themselves, as well as the 
ott soins early 6 =tenaenes Sint 
lay in schooling ro oe ee 
afterwards spend in way of jails and 
workhouses. This Leads ‘Dion 20 further of 
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to murder.” At this point his Lordship flies off 
at a to direct and indirect taxation, as 
a problem in social science, and then to the law 
of bankruptcy. Having exhausted his list of topies as 
regards the state of social science in these islands, he 


emancipation of the serfs by the present 2 
which had only been partially attempted by his two 
predecessors. He perceives formidable difficulties i 
the way of this just and politic measure, and believes 
it cannot be permanently established without serious 
changes in the whole political state of the country. 
In Austria, besides material improvements of an 
economical and financial description, important re- 
forms of a political kind are in course of being 
effected. There is a fixed determination to give 
each province of the empire a discretion in the 
management of its affairs, and that Hungary shall, 
either in form or in substance, have its ancient consti- 
ray restored. He accuses the selfishness of 
e Hungarians, as havi been a serious 
obstacle to the axaiian of the liberal 
designs in contemplation, and passes an encomium 
on Prince ich, as one of the greatest i 
reformers .= time, an encomium in which few, 
Wwe suspect, will join his Lordship. Steady progress 
has been made by the Prussian pMrargen ® rn 
the lesser German potentates, in their internal im- 
provements. Politically they have the fixed deter- 
mination to stand together, against any inroad 
whatever that may be attempted upon their inde- 
pendence. There are similar manifestations in 
Austria and Belgium. The progress of social science 
in France next calls forth the praises of the orator. 
“ (Ecumenical measures, which tend directly to better 
the condition of the people, and to promote their 
friendly intercourse with other countries, have been 
patronised, and actually adopted.” He refers, of 
course, to the recent free-trade measures, and the 
commercial treaty with this country. Lord 
Brougham brings his long and able speech to a close 
by a splendid peroration on the curse of tyranny 
and the blessing of liberty. Princes are rulers 
according to law, as in Belgium, Prussia, and 
Sardinia, or they are a law unto themselves, as in 


Titans = Bont Bea, Novialk inclnding 
remarkable varietios of Cravlus paludellue The 
Secretary read a communication from Walter Elliott, 
Esq., of Wolfelee, New Brunswick, on the injury 
caused to ions of larch and firs by 
Hylobes po tage wr Condens iy fe 
chief cause alarming mortality now 
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plectra attached. to the keys. The i or 
morochord, or i was the next phase of 
the instrument. Tt: strings were of brass, and itsaction 
simply a piece of brass wire, placed vertically at 2 
point where it could either be struck or 


Bach for this instrument is well known, Mozart 
himself, when travelling, always included one in his 
baggage. Dr. Rimbault hazards a derivation of the 


. pte “a miling children 
hs, especially with a grow: i 
that could be covered with a throepensy-pee but. 
as distinct and faithful as if the figures been 
rendered as large as life. There are also some pure, 
untouched photographs—particularly one of Mr. 
Wrighton, the well-known musical composer—so 
complete and effective, that it may be well said of 
them, “They lack not the foreign aid of orna- 
ment.” 
A yew Picrure Gattzrr, 200 feet by 35 feet, is 
ing erected on Broadway, near St. Thomas's 
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Church, New York. A collection of paintings from 
Dusseldorf and elsewhere will be placed in it. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 
Parts, September 26. 
You cannot conceive the state of anxiety and alarm 
into which Paris society is thrown by this battle of 
Castelfidardo. Hundreds of families are in mourn- 
ing or in alarm, for hundreds of young men of good 
birth had gone to join Lamoricitre at'Rome, and no 
one knows the names of those who have. fallen 
victims to their zeal in following the African chief. 
‘The death of M. de Pimodan affects several of the 
highest families in the country, for, both by hisewn 
race and that of his wife, he bel to-what was 
most illustrious in the aristocracy of France. M. de 
Pimodan was not yet thirty-eight years of age. His 
grandfather and father had, in emigration, lived.a 
| woven in Austria, in which country George de 
had been it up. In the cam- 
paign of 1848-9, M. de Pim was a volunteer in 
the Austrian service, and performed such prodigies 
of valour that he rose to the rank of chef d’escadron, 
and was proposed for the cross of Maria Theresa. 
aailhdee steacebad et left on the field with 
eighteen ‘wounds, and reported dead, but, after man 
months’ illness, ie’ recovered his health soto | 
and, when the cihipaigns of ’49-50 were entirely 
over, he retired from service, left Austria, and re- 
oo here to his‘own country. Yn 1855 he mar- 
ied @ ¢ ing young girl, who belonged to the 
Mubtingeency facely, and whose prtncfpat reason 
for espousing her suitor (who ‘had but a very small 
fortune) was the admiration with which his brilliant 
military fame had inspired her. M. de Pimodan 
‘was a singularly talented man; a narrative of his 
of the Austrian campaigns of °49-50, published. in 
several numbers of the “ Revue des deux Mondes,” 
attracting, two or three years ago, universal atten- 
tion, and was as remarkable for the beauty of the 
style as for the modesty with which the author's 
Ss vabct Ot grietSo Bronch toxic in petal fo 

a subj ief to French society in for 
he was by every one who kine its for his 
amiable and gentle qualities. As for his young 
widow, h her sorrow is not of the kind that 
can be yetshe can scarcely be said to have 
been unprepared, for, from the moment she married, 
she more or less anticipated something of this sort, 
and she used often to say, in a very resigned manner, 
that wherever any fighting should be going on, 
thither inevitably would M. de Pimodan be attracted; 
and so it has been. He was a Breton of such a species 
as is still ‘to be found in the ‘Armorican wilds, and 
whose religious zeal has remained that of the middle 
ages: he held it his duty to sacrifice eyerything to 

service of the Catholic Church, and he has done 
it to the very uttermost, renouncing life as easily as 
if it had been a worn-out vestment. 

All the present passing events are likely to make 
this next winter more gloomy even than the last, 
which was y enough. Besides these incidents 
of the war, which strike at so many interests 
and na in ee ee eet Cae 
ence in everything, le of all classes 
and all ions ‘are equally Taiemclined either to 
spend their money or to put themselves in any 

forward. As'for the Imperialists, they cannot 
help themselves, and they must do what they are 
ordered to do. When a senator is told by his 
master to spend money, or to open his house, he 
peas my he is bid; but it is curious to mark how 
very little impetus mere official expenditure gives to 
trade, and how severely the effect is felt of a ekiaion 
of things which prevents society in general from 
the habitual assumption of its natural privileges, 
and confines it to the mere task of living from day 
to day in a kind of defensive manner. 

No small degree of amusement has been caused 
here by the appointment at Naples of Alexandre 
Dumas pére, to the post of director of all the 
museums, and of all the works of excavation. It 
would be difficult to give a foreigner any adequate 
idea of the ridicule attached to this extraordinary 
individual in this country, where his own description 
of himself passes current: —.“My father was a 
mulatto, my grandfather a negro, my great-grand- 
father a baboon!” ‘The notion of absurdity is 
carried so far that it was reported (and believed) 
some ten days ago, that Alexandre Dumas /i/s, had 
gone to Naples to take care of his respected parent, 





and try to bring him back to his native land. The 
son of “Les Trois Mousquetaires,” as he is some- 
times called, is a far steadier personage than his 
sire, and no one-is less likely to commit.an impru- 
dence or rush into a scrape than the author of the 
“ Demi-Monde,” who’ is the very arch-type of that 
calculating, parsimonious generation of young prigs 
who at the present hour represent contemporary 
France. - Whether, in fact; young, Dumas be or not 
en route for the land of oranges and’ maccaroni, in 
order to reseue his so very much younger progenitor, 
I will not undertake -to say ; but if he is so, rely 
apon it he will preach to.any amount to; his paps 
about the “inconvenience” of his behaviour ;. and if 
he ‘is not so, it. will be because. he will look upon 
the contact of such brigands as the revolutionary 
leaders as too damaging for his own dignity. 

Apropos of brigands, there is at the Variétés a 
piece that just now attracts all Paris. It is called 
“Joseph Prudhomme, Chef de Brigands,” and is one 
of the most comical farces that ever was invented. 
“ Joseph Prudhomme” is a type invented by Henri 
Mounier, and one that has become famousin the modern 
dramatic literature of France. He is the incarnation 
of honest, respectable snobbism; a man who is 
always uttering commonplace truisms, and is the 
very type of the @picier, as Balzac described him. 
This is so curiously true, that when the piece was 
first brought out at the Odéon, the majority of the 

ublic went away saying-—* But J see nothing to be 
limghsd at in ‘ Monsieur Prudhomme:;’ he seems to 
me to be a most sensible worthy man!” . Now of 
this “sensible worthy man.” i Mounier and 
the managers of the Variétés have thought fit to 
make a sort of “ Fra Diavolo,” against his will. He 
is a village magister, inculcating grammatical no- 
tions, and eke caligraphic ones, into the heads of 
school-children, when his daughter is run away 
with, and with her lover starts off for Italy. Mon- 
sieur Prudhomme gives chase to the fugitives, pur- 
sues them into the classical land of Ausonia, is caj 
tured by banditti, and forced to make himself 
captain of atroop. The misfortunes that happen to 
this respectable individual during his period of un- 
willing chieftainship and compulsory bloodthirsti- 
ness, are ludicrous in the extreme, and “ h 
Prudhomme, Chef de Brigands,” is another of 
contemporary productions of the Paris stage that I 
can advise our country men and women to see with- 
out incurring any risk of having their own home 
ideas of decency outraged. 

Stagnation is the order of the day here in every- 
thing, from politics to dress. As 1 said. before, 
trade of every kind is dull, and full of alarm, and 
even the book-making trade, usually so active, is 
quite ata stand-still. In a general way, this is the 
moment when books that are to make a sensation 
in the winter begin.to be talked of, and make their 
actual appearance towards November ; but, as yet, 
none are talked of or predicted; and, to say, the 
truth, how should they be? Historical appreciation 
is now forbidden in France, since the decree of the 
Cour de Cassation, to which, a few months ago, M. 
Dupin was obliged by Louis Napoleon to subscribe ; 
and the books that have within the last four or five 
years been the pride and delight of the French read- 
ing public, would be of impossible publication now. 

As opposed to this, there is just now a strange 
licence awarded to the newspapers for the discussion 
of foreign affairs, but that is easily accounted for: 
either side may be that taken by the emperor, and 
only when he has committed himself to one policy 
will he forbid the other being defended. As yet, 
he stands wavering between re-action and revolution, 
almost equally fearing both, and trying to avoid to 
the last giving any positive pledges to either. This 
is the cause of the apparent freedom of the French 
press, as far as Italy is concerned. : 





Sr. Paut’s Carneprat.—The work of restoration 
is going on rapidly, but it will be some time before 
all the contemplated improvements are completed. 
The organ screen has been removed, and an uninter- 
rupted view has thus been obtained from the great 
western door to the altar window, at the eastern 
extremity of the choir. A splendid marble pulpit 
has been presented to the dean and chapter, and it 
will hencefomwvard occupy the place of the unsightly 
wooden structure which stands on the northern side 





of the choir. 





CONTINENTAL GOSSIP. 
A DIscoveny, interesting to aatigperint was made 
the other day at Cauville, near Havre, among the 
rocks at. the base of the cliffs. It, consists of a gold 
accgunriee eciba a tilts ies aie 
eexergue. the inscription :—“ Henri, par 
de Dieu, roi d’Angleterre et de France.” The 
emission. of this. species of coin, known to numis- 
matists under the denomination of Noble, amounts 
to 1418, and attaches itself to the invasion of Henry 
V.. of England, the victor of Agincourt, who 
extended: his conquests to Paris, where he compelled 
Charles VI. to abdicate his crown, and to give him 
marriage his. ter Catherine, with France for 
, and. who enthroned himself Ki 


upon..its faces the arms. of England and 
surrounding on one side a Latin cross, and includi 
on the other an escutcheon surmounted bya crowne 
head, around which radiates a faisceau of arms, and 
under this there is designed a wavy curtain em- 
blematical of the sea. ‘ 
Minden: ats, eho sie [tie :Tameeny 
earnings by doing alittle in market gardening ai 
Nice, appeared recently as appellant, before the 
court of Aix, in a criminal os, Dene 
in his “‘ Guépes” a postscript, which gave offence to 
a certain attorney of Nice, who. claimed to have his 
reply to it inserted entiera e ita. The author, 
finding the terms of this reply offensive, refused. to 
publish it, and an action was brought against him, 
which ended in M. Karr being condemned to pay 2 
fine of one hundred francs, and in default of py 
ment, and according to the requirements.of the 
Sardinian laws, to thirty-three days’ impri t. 
The annexation happened after this ju had 
Pa Apa om Karr entered an appeal against 
it. His advocate maintained that he was justified 
in refusing to insert the letter on account of the 
offensive terms in which it was conhtte _ 
argument prevailing, the sentence court o: 
Nice was reversed by the court of Aix. The literary 
hay ahs oem AO ing slg g wllnig nage 
of the “ Wasps” (Guépes) has not been stung by 


j ; 

Victor Hugo, we learn, is at present in Naples. 
To a man of his noble instincts and intense love of 
liberty, passing events in Italy and the chances of 
“ freedora’s battle,” must have the greatest interest. 

The. “ Revue Archéologique”. mentions a letter 
from M. Brunn, secretary to the. Archsological 
Institute of Rome, announcing the arrival in that 
city of painted vases, which are still found in the 
Etruscan tomb. discovered, at Vulci, some three 
years ago, by MM. Alessandro, Francois and Noél 
des Vergers. Several of these vases present in- 
teresting subjects, and bear Greek inscriptions, so 
much the more sacra gai pu treat # 
Grecian mageresites ies, whi mural paintings 0 
the tomb which inclosed them are accompanied by 
Etruscan inscriptions of an archaic character, 
evidently anterior to the epoch of. the conquest of 
Etruria by the Romans, or at all events contemporary 
with that epoch, 

The French public by this time will have made 
up its mind as to the merits of the young French 

l, and what hopes may be entertained of its 
future. The exhibition for the competition for 
the prizes of Rome opened early this month, in the 
School of the Fine Arts. The 5th, 6th, and 7th 
were reserved for sculpture, and j t was given 
on the 8th. The 12th, 13th, and 14th were laid 
aside for the exhibition of copperplate pm cir 
and judgment was given on the 15th. itecture 
had its turn on the 19th, 20th, and 21st, and judg- 
ment was given on the 22nd. Historical painting 
came last, on the 26th, 27th, and 28th, and judg- 
ment was given a day or two ago. We shall probably 
have details shortly as to the merits of the subjects 
which carried off the prizes. : 

Spain has paid her debt to England in hard cash, 
and, her mind being at ease on this score, she is 
about to confer a boon upon mankind generally, in 
the nature of a universal language. “Own corres- 
pondents,” writing from abroad, are disposed 
to make fun of a matter which is being 
ey, treated by the gravest of Spaniards. 


“Boletin Bibliografico” is full of faith and 
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Kanna, poeen. the Siere Monny V, Resgt 
and. of France. This rare and beautiful piece ‘ 
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hope, and believes firmly in the success of an rolling on the stage, with the coffin of Ophelia let | world. Something is now being done to remedy 

enterprise, all the honours of which shall belong down into the grave, with Lear hollow-eyed and | the former of these evils, ing the four ba 
i dreamed of by Raymond | arches of the dome ; but in the w« 


to Spain. The project 

Lully is received with special favour in the Penin- 
sula, and counts numerous partisans among the 
most enli 


Pacheco, the Duke de Rivas, Ruiz de la Vega, the 

uis de Molins, the Marquis de Corvera, the 
Count de San-Luis, Moreno Lopez, and others less 
known to n fame. 

M. A, Erdan has ‘commenced publishing a series 
of papers on the theatrical régime in Italy, which, to 
those who take an ititerest in such matters, furnish 
many in i iculars. The Italian dramatic 
troupes, which writer distinguishes from the 
lyric troupes, are most often strolling companies, 
who are united, inspired, governed by an artiste of 
renown, or by an impressario habituated to this kind 
of commerce. The troop goes from place to place, 
to Turin, Genoa, Venice, Milan, Florence, Leute, 
Bologna, Rome, and Naples, without counting 
secondary towns. Most distinguished artistes have 
a troop of their own, which they conduct here and 
there ; some press into the service the members of 
their own family. In the company of one artiste— 
famous, with good reason, for his enormous rotundity 
and comic talent—named Dondoni, there are at least 
eight Dondonis, from the father to grandchildren. 
Sometimes two comedians of renown, finding their 
isolated earnings diminishing, unite and draw larger 
audiences. The dramatic season in each town is 
about two months, The first season is from Sep- 
tember to November ; the second from November to | 
January ; the third from January to March (the | 
Carnival) ; the fourth from March to May; the fifth 
from May. to July. Usually, they limit themselves | 
to four seasons. In July and August, if the com- 
pany is in good feather, it takes its rest. Inferior | 
nae make, however, a fifth or a sixth season. | 
The Italian system is’ still a type of the aneient | 
strolling companies, and Italy is still a stranger to | 
the use of 
London. As did Molitre and Shakespere, so do the 
comedians of Italy, who, like these, compose some- 
times their own pieces; “but they are not worth | 
those of Shakespere and Molitre, without offence be 
it spoken.” As to the plays enacted, the national 
Ttalian theatre entirely on two masters— 
Alfieri for tragedy, and Goldoni for comedy. The 
Italian people are not yet disgusted with tragedy, 
and they can never have enough of the immortal 





Goldoni, whose varied (natives) appear to have | 
an eternal actuality. tever may be said to the | 
contrary, the Ttalian has not taken a single | 
Serious in advance the classical tragedy | 


and the old-fashioned comedy. The theatre is still | 
as in 1820, and the changes of forty years have had | 
no effect upon it. Italian art has not yet discovered | 
the modern comedy nor the contemporaneous drama. | 
Search is made for both; every day there are | 
new efforts, new trials, but without result worthy of 
esteem. For the drama, in default of invention, 
subjects are not wanting in the national history. | 
Nearly all these subjects have been touched upon; | 
mone has truly succeeded. The epic of Visconti | 
has been attempted in twenty fashions, but nothing | 
has come of it but platitudes of dialogue which | 
only an Italian audience could bear with patience. | 
Attempts in comedy have been equally numerous, | 
and sometimes a vein of humour has been struck | 
out, but the real, genuine, sustained comic farce has | 
no existence. ere their mediocrity becomes 
deplorable is in the comedy of modern manners— 
the comedy of intrigue, in the imitations of French 
writers. Here they are beneath criticism. The 
rice we resource, perhaps, of the dramatic theatre | 
of Italy is translations of French pieces. It does | 
not signify how old they are. The piece which cut | 
its teeth in 1800 or 1810 is relished quite as much 
as if it had left the Folies-Dramatiques last week. 
Moliére is translated entire, and played sometimes. 
Instructed Italians, even, do not fear to compare him 
to the immortal Goldoni. Shakespere is often 
hg He is translated literally scene by scene. 
i, Salvini, and the eminent Modena, give 
“Hamlet,” “ Othello,” “King Lear.” These 





anent managers as in Paris and | 4 


weeping, are greatly relished by the Italians. Rossi, 
in has fabulous success ; Salvini succeeds 
best in Othello. You should hear him demanding 
Desdemona’s handkerchief—J/ fazzoletto! il faz- 
zoletto! Except the “ Cid,” is seldom 


played; a German piece or adaptation is entirely | stain 


out of question. 


is 
The insatiable passion of the Italians for spec- 


tacles, and the often excessive heat of summer, 


under a placid sky, have created in Italy the day | pri 


theatres—J theatri diurni. The day theatres have 
for the pit an arena. Around this sanded arena rise 
ranks of galleries, and even boxes; above the gal- 
leries, a vast opening to the sky. Moveable curtains 
are mounted on rods in case of rain ; light and air 
are everywhere admitted: there are windows even 
on the stage. When it rains, the upper curtain, the 
velarium of canvas, is partly drawn, but water al- 
ways falls into the pit, which the spectators avoid as 
they best can. These theatres are le even in 
the most intense heat ; people in them, and 
the ladies experience no inconvenience from tobaceo 
fumes. It is true that the ladies who go there are 
well seasoned to it. The diurnal theatre, which 
opens from six to nine o'clock in the evening, is the 
popular theatre par It is occupied in 
general by second-rate performers. The director of 
a diurnal theatre often exposes pictures by the side 
of his playbills. These pictures are supposed to re- 
present the most brilliant scenes of the piece. One 
may see in these heaps of dead and dying, and blue, 
red, and yellow people enough to one shudder. 
Each of these figures in canvas serve different ends. 
For. the “Clotilde” of Frederic Souli¢, and the 
“Dame aux Camélias,” they expose the same fero- 
cious gentlemen, with the same suffering, expiring 
women. ‘These pictures produce great effect on the 
— who is not satisfied until he witnesses in 

interior of the theatre the reality of the mar- 
vels represented outside. The play-bills are cn- 
riosities, ially the announcement of French 


sime Dumas ; militaire courageux ; 
Milady, femme intrigante et cruelle,” &c. 

Every important town has one or several of these 
diurnal theatres. Turin has four; Milan as many. 
One of the most notable in Rome is that with the 
famous boundary of the tomb of Augustus, between 
the Corso and the Tiber. Playgoers from France 


‘are delighted with the organisation of these diurnal 


theatres, so cool in the blaze of summer, and con- 
trast them with the theatres of the Boulevard, which, 
at the same season, are abominations. 





MISCELLANEA. 


Tue “Niveven” Remarxs.—It is stated that a 
French savant and traveller of reputation denies 
altogether that the remains discovered by Mr. 
Layard, and now in the British Museum, have 
anything to do with Nineveh. His proofs will be 
looked for. 

Nertey Appey.—Local papers say the restoration 

of Netley Abbey, on the banks of Southampton 
Water, is progressing. During the past week the 
wor engaged in —— the abbey discovered 
the grave and tombstone o' 
According to the inscription on the stone the name 
was John Wade, and he died in 1431. 
tion has also been discovered at the base of one of 
the columns in the chapel, from which it appears 
that the abbey was built in the reign of Henry III. 

Tue Wixpows or Sr. Pavi’s Catneprat.—I saw 
with much pleasure your proposal respecting the 
filling of the windows of St. Paul’s Cathedral with 
suitable stained glass, suggesting that the Corporation 
and Great City companies should take the lead in so 
desirable an undertaking. The proposition is “Good! 
very good!! excellently good!!!” and it is much 
to be hoped that it may be acted upon. ; 
is quite certain, that until the cathedral is relieved 
from that dreadfu! chalkpit effect produced by its 

resent undecorated wall, and gaunt white windows, 
ittle can be done to give that solemn grandeur 
which ought to strike every one on entering the 
cathedral of the greatest and wealthiest city in the 


one of the monks. | 


An inscrip- | lost, 


One thing | parti 
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blane, baron of Ingelmiinster, is due the happy idea of 
mre this wi of art, so much cultivated for- 
| merly in Flanders, and of which the secret is now 
“in Anudenarde. In carrying out this idea the 
noble Comte also comes out with a great and good 
work ; for instead of making it a speculative transac- 
tion, he acts only with a view to-employ the inhabit- 
ants of a commune where work is hard to be 


the hands of 
collected together, initiated into the elements of an 
art of which they were totally ignorant, and taught 
the art of design, &c., forth the above work 
of tapestry—the work of the Flemish Gobelins. No 
icular subject is represented: it contains only a 


piece, and represents rows of Cupids astride on 
dolphins. Thus the assembly-room is now restored 
to the same decorative style as when the Franc 
council sat therein in the sixteenth century. 
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R FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 


a few days you will receive a Correct Copy of your Asouial 
written description ts 3s.; in ee with 

63. ; Large Size, 12s. 
<a alenetie at Arms, to whom and when granted, 
origin of the name, all traced from authentic records, 
2 guineas, An Index, containing the Names of nearly 
the 
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a 2is. Any person can use them. T. 
LETON, Die Sinker to ——— 
Street, Corner of St. Martin's Lane, London, W.C. 





AMILY ARMS, &c. — Emblazoned for 
on Carriages or Needlework. 6s. ; Best Style, 

Gothic and Modern Monograms Designed, 5s. Arms 
Impaled, and Painted on Vellum, according to 

5 at agen By T. CULLETON, Seal Dngraver 
foe eee we } Connbourn Stanct, Caner of Bt. Martin’s 


| 





DING CARDS — For —_ and 


eats ys pest, tor Stamps or Cash. CULLETON, 
Seat yc and Die Sinker, 25, Cranbourn Street, Corner 
of St. Martin’s Lance, London, W.C. 





PEN SUPERSEDED.—Mark your 
cites teen eae Books, prevent 
‘owels, or #0 as to ‘ent 

the Ink out, is with CULLETON’S PATENT 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES. ee a 
ee ee ne eee oe oe 
few hours. Initials, 1s. each; Name, 2s. 6d.; Set of Move- 
Os Fe ee 


FP.R.S., Secbseet a Chaaary, &e. 


F 


“Several trials with Mr. CULLETON’S Patent Electro- 


in many cases 
burned holes in the Linen. I can testify Mr. CULLETON’S 
Plates are incorrodil}e, and wil! not hurt the finest fabric. 


(Signed) * “SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, 
“ College of Chemistry, Liverpool. 
May 15th, 1854.” 
All Orders to be sent to the Patentee and Sole Maker, 
T .CULLETON, to Cranbeurn Street, Corner of St. Martin's 
Lane, London, W. 


*,* All Orders executed by return of Post. 





EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT-DE- 
STROYING POWDER, unrivalled in destroy: 
Flies, Beetles, Moths, and every species 
Insect, harmless to animal life. Sold in Packets, Is. 
and 28. 6d. each (1s. Packets sent free by post for Fourteen 
Stamps), by Tuomas Kearinc, Chemist, 79, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. 





HOICE of aS9ERVANT IMMEDIATELY. 
—DOMESTIC BAZAAR, 252, OXFORD STREET. 
Established 1830. A superior description of servants are 
waiting to be hired, from Ten to Five o'clock daily; refer- 
ence for character to their last place. Female servants of 
good character obtain i s, and may pay 
after ; to servants (who may be engaged as cooks or 
if competent) no . There are always a 
few places for men servants. N.B. Female Servants 
required for Free Emigration. 





Wj Este RN LIFE ASSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
Established A.D. 1842. 
Chief Offices: 3, Parliament Street, S.W. 
City Branch: 8, Old Jewry, E.C. 


DIRECTORS. 
r worth Bicknell, Esq., Upper Bedford Place, 
Russell Square. 
Thomas Somers Cocks, + Eats J.P., Charing Cross, and Here- 
ford Street, Park Lan 
George Henry Drew, Bas. Hibernia Chambers, London 
Bridge, and Caterham, Surrey. 
Witem Satara ee Millbank Street, Westminster. 
Puller, Esq., Parliament Street, Westminster, 
10, Cornhill, City, a Caterham, Surrey. 
Joseph Henry Goodhart, Esq., J.P., 3, 4, and 5, Ratcliff 
Highway, and the Manor House, Upper Tooting, Surrey. 
Edmund Lucas, Esq., Millbank Street, Westminster, and 
Wandsworth, Surrey. 


Frederick Boyd Marson, Esq., Brunswick Place, Regent's 
Park. 
a — Esq., J.P., Lavant House, Chichester, 


James ire Seger, Esq,, Millbank Row, Westminster, and 
Carroun House, Surrey. 
John Bazley White, Esq., Blackheath, Kent. 
PHYSICIAN. 
William Richard Basham, M.D., Chester Street, Grosvenor 
Place. 


SOLICITORS. 

Messrs. Lethbridge and 25, Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, and Burney Street, Greenwich. 
VALUABLE NEW PRINCIPLE IN LIFE ASSURANCE. 

The yrveresce ay Alms peat means veg di to make the payment 
of the premiums cease ut also to cause the 
amount assured to be payable to ws "Policy holder on his 
prs ar a given age. 

The rates of Premium are lower than those charged by 
many other offices, and thus afford an Jmmediate Bonus to 
yhe aseurer, and a saving of expense. 

Permission granted to suspend the payment of one or 
more Premiums, in ease of temporary inability to pay. 

Assurances for members of Building Societies and for the 
Industrious Classes, 

Every information will be furnished on application to the 


Actuary, 
5 ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., 
Author of the Treatise on Savings-Banks. 
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PERRINS' 
te WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE” is pro- 
i wh et 3 to be a most agreeable 
ee PERRiss upon every Label, 





Bottle, and 


eld hg Sieh Cnteen:: ted Pcsecnees, London ; and 
by Dealers in Sauces generally. 


Sole Manufacturers— 
LEA AND PERRINS, WORCESTER. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
EFFECT EXTRAORDINARY CURES of BAD 
LEGS.—Mr, John Stekill, of West Harsley, Northailerton, 
suffered for upwards of two years with several sores on his 
legs. Every means were tried in the hope of receiving some 
benefit, but without success, and the disease ultimately 
assumed so severe an aspect that it was considered amputa- 
tion would be necessary in order to save his life. 

as his case appeared, he resolved not to undergo the opera- 

tion, but commenced using Holloway’s Ointment and Pills: 
the result was an almost “immediate improvement, and by 
continuing these pee yggerens | temedies, both legs were at 
iy ¢ Printed directions for the use of 

are ne: oe to each pot and box. 








Just Published, the 150th Thousand, Price 1s., in postage 
Stamps, post free, from the Author, and undermentioned 
Agents, 


N NERVOUS DEBILITY, and the IN- 
FIRMITIES of YOUTH and MANHOOD, or the 
CRESS CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with Plain 
jon to Health and Vigour; being a Medi- 
io on Nervous Diseases, their Prevention and Cure, the 
result of 25 years’ successful practice. By J. L. CURTIS, 
No. 15, ALBEMARLE STREET. PICCADILLY, LON- 
DON. Consultations from 10 to 3 and ¢ to 8. 





“‘ The author has conferred a great boon by publishing his 
little work, which points out the source of decline in youth, 
or more frequently premature old age.”—Daily Telegraph, 
March 27, 1856. 

“ We feel no hesitation in saying that there is no member 
of society by whom the book will not be found useful— 
whether such person hold the relation of a parent, preceptor, 





er clergyman, ”"—Sun, Evening Paper. 
Sold by Kent & Co., Paternoster Row; Maxx, 39, Cornhill. 








ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY; 
Price ae Gn 
sie For OctoBER.—No. 


CAMPAIGN. 
~~, 1. Fane comes down for fle Spring M 
. Rosalie Rivers opens her Batteries. IL The 


Edged Tools, and Diamond cuts Diamond. 
2 aaa (aupuauahe Comment, No. 


) 
. The Story of Francesco Novello da Carrara. Part VII. 
Zealand. 

6. The Adventure of Bel and the Dragon. By Dadley 

at 
7. The House, Blaswick. 

8, Once a Child: Never a Child: Alwaysa Child. By 

Monkshood. 


9. Voltaire at Ferney. 
London: Ricnarp BentLer, New Burlington Street. 


=. 2 —. MONTHLY 


EDITED BY W. manueen AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
Contexts ror Octorer. No. CCCCLXXVIIL. 





Northern 

2. East L; By the Author of “Ashley.” Part the 

ree uan ng reer ve jst iy W Chase 

% & Galostomen © 

1 Om aubaenaie — Calin treat Ea 
a RN. 

& Mary D Cotta 

9. GermiaWhas . By Redding. 

10. Margaret of vat, Wife of Henry IV. 

ll. Hexalton Wold. 

12. The French in 


in Algiers. 
13, Ferdinand of Naples. &c., &c. 
Cuarpman & Hau, 193, Piccadilly. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


Tie CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 
ben 10 (for October) is now ready. Price One Shilling, 
Two Mlustrations. 





CONTENTS 
The Four Georges: Sketches of Manners, Morals, C and 
bse —— (With an Illustration.) TV —Georee the 


« Unse thle Lest.” Il. i Judieatis Terram. 
A Forced Recruit at erino. By Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. 


Ph Riddles. IV.—Conclusion. 
Chincee Pirates, 


William Hogarth; Painter, Engraver, and Phi “i 
Essays om the Man, the Work, and the Time. 


Framley Parsonage. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XX VIII.—Dr. Thorne. 
ri XXIX.—Miss Dunstable at Home, 
XXX.—The Grantly Triumph. 
The situation oft of the Moment in [taly. 
—- 's Future Bulwarks. 
Roundabout Papers. No. 3.—De Juventule. 

Surrn, Ecper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





NEW NOVEL. 


Now ready, two vols, post 8vo., 
()YER THE CLIFFS. By Mrs. Cuanrer, 
Aathor of “ Ferny Combes.” 
Ssarn, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
1860. Just published, post free, Three Stamps, 
! = TREATISE, “GABRIEL on thé 


aeeere ma THE TEETH,” ex 





STEM of SUPPLYING TIFICIAL TEETH,” 
with Flexible Coralite Gums as a base. 
The advantages obtained by Gabriel's 


extraordinary 
system are a perfect set Of Teeth, adapted with the utmost 
power Mager an hour, without any operation, and 


dispensing 

sock Gniiaiiie: SihGdh ne weaeatied. Gk Meal Ge tee 
sweet, only a aga while the expense is even less than 
half the ordinary cost. References to patients and testi- 
ee re Beaty fe, Ast cig dang ine 


is par requested by Messrs. 
GABRIEL, Dentists to the ‘Pt COtejene psone 





and the Silversmith. 
AMERICAN MINERAL TEETH, from 4 to 8 guineas 
per set. Best in Europe ; warranted. 

LIVE RPOOL—134, DUKE STREET. 
et. Se eS eee te pute 
against those who copy their advertisements, 
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HE WESTMINSTER RKEVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. Ne. XXXVI. OCTOBER, 1860. 
CONTENTS : 
1. Neo-Christianity. 
2. The North American Indians. 
3. Robert Owen. 
4. The Organization of Italy. 
5, The Antiquity of the Human Race. 
6. Rossia—Present and Future. 
7. Our National Defences, 
8. W. M. Thackeray as Novelist and Photographer. 
Contemporary Literature :—l. Theology and Philosophy.— 
2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels.—3. Science.—4. 
History and Biography.—5. Belles Lettres. 


London: Grorce Manwarrxe (Successor to Jonn CHap- 
MAN), 8, King William Street, Strand. 





Tus QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CCXVL 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number must be 
forwarded to the Publishers by October 2nd, and BILLS 
for insertion by October 5th. 
50, Albemarle Street, London, 
September 25, 1860. 


HE NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW 
FOR OCTOBER, No. XXXYV, price 2s. 6d. Contains— 
Conservative Journalism. 
i from the Right Point of View. 
usical Festivals. 
The Session of 1860. 
Summary of French and English Literature, Art, and Scienee. 


London: Rosert Harpwicxe, 192, Piccadilly, 
And all Booksellers. 








Will be published on October Ist., price 6s., 
[Re LONDON REVIEW. No. XXIX. 


CONTENTS. 

1, English, Literary and Vernacular. 

2. Recent Discoveries in Eastern Africa. 

3. Ruskin on Modern Painters. 

4. The Methodist Episcopal Church and Slavery. 
5. Lebanon—The Druses and Maronites. 

6. Sicily. ; 

7. England at the Accession of George IIL 


8. pnarog sien ache Dr. Coke. 
9. Henry 


10. Italy in Transition. 
Brief Literary Notices. 
London: Hamitrox, ADAms, and Co. 


Biscewoon's MAGAZINE for October, 
1860. No. DXL. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Seeing is Believing. 
The 


Tickler If. among the Thieves ! 

The Reputed Traces of Primeval Man. 

The Romance of Agostini.—Part I. 

The Fresco Paintings of Italy.—The Arundel Society.* 
Proverbs. 

The Meeting. 

Progress. 

Strength. 

Norman Sinclair: An Antobiography.—Part 1X. 


Wrutam BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








Just published, Price 6s., THE 


DINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL for OCTOBER (New Series, No. 24). 
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